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VERY architect at the late convention must have been more 
kK than ever convinced of the unrivalled architectural magnifi- 

cence of Washington in its present state, as well as of the 
seriousness of the danger which threatens its artistic splendor 
through the unhappy system which now controls the erection of 
public buildings. Even without the terraces now being completed, 
under the direction of Mr. Olmsted, on the west side, which add 
immensely to the effect of the building, the Capitol is, it seems 
to us, the noblest architectural object in the world. It is easy 
enough for architects to criticise small details, to wish that the 
dome had been of stone, instead of iron, or that the old wooden 
skylights were not quite so conspicuous; but they will them- 
selves be the first to acknowledge that these trifles count for 
nothing in comparison with the perfect outline, the exquisitely 
studied proportions, both of mass and detail, and the force of 
artistic feeling which, by rejecting every sort of obtrusive de 
vice, which a feebler designer would consider “ effective,’ has 
gained in return a spiritual loveliness, such as no other large 
building in the world possesses. Photographs, which distort 
the proportions, and misrepresent the color, never do justice to 
the Capitol; it must be seen in the delicate tints of its own 
marble before its expression of pure and tender dignity can be 
fully appreciated. We are often told that its situation lends 
most of the charm to the Capitol, and its situation is certainly 
favorable ; but a situation precisely similar has not done much 
for the so-called ** General Butler's house,” near by, and it needs 
a very small effort of imagination to perceive that the New 
York Post-oflice, for example, on the Capitol Hill, would look 








ten times more ungainly than ever. Moreover, the critics who 


imagine that they are subtracting from the merit of the great 
artist who created the Capitol, by ascribing its beauty to its 
position, forget that Dr. Walter's appreciation of its advant iges 
of position was probably quite as intelligent as theirs; and that 
his work, instead of being thrown together at random, and 
dropped by chance on the hill, was studied for the place which 
it occupies, so that the surroundings must be considered a part 
of his design, essential to the impression which he intended the 
whole to convey. 


. 


T the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue we find, in th 
Treasury, a building little inferior to the Capitol in sim- 
plicity and beautiful proportion, and at least equal to any- 

thing else of the kind in the world. Somerset House, in Lon- 

don, with which the Treasury compares in size, is far inferior 
in design, being squat and broken; while the colonnade of th 


Louvre, although longer than the east side of the Treasury, and 
much higher, is hardly more dignified, and not so well propor- 
tioned. The White House, next to the Treasury, agrees with 
it in scale and style, and is a building of which we have at least 
no reason to be ashamed; but here the architecture of the First 
Reservation ends ; and as a pendant to the Treasury, of nearly 
the same size, and occupying a position exactly similar, on the 
other side of the White House, we find a huge, fussy, bulging 
carpenter’s creation of little straddling porches, pavilions, dor- 
mers, domes, roofs, pediments, chimneys and trimmings of all 
shapes and sizes. Such a building would be offensive enough 
anywhere, but as a balance to the beautiful and quiet Treasury 
it is revolting. The building itself is evidence enough that its 
designer had no architectural feeling or training whatever ; but 
it is amazing that so wanton an insult to the symmetry and state- 
liness of the front of the Reservation should have been carried 
out under the eyes of the principal officials of the Government 
without objection. Nothing is more characteristic of an artist 
of the highest talent than his respect for the work of other 
artists. Walter, in adding to the old Capitol the incomparable 
wings which make it what it is, followed the lines and details 
of the original with the most scrupulous care. There is no 
sudden break to advertise the beginning of the work of the new 
architect, but the forms, sizes and heights of the windows, the 
profiles and ornaments of the mouldings, and all the details of the 
colonnades and entablature, are carried around the wings, just 
as if it had been Bulfinch or Latrobe, instead of Walter, who 
was to have the credit of the work; the differences in detail 
Consisting in refinements which few persons out of the profes- 
sion would notice; while the enterprising head of the Govern- 
ment plan-factory, commissioned to design a building to balance 
one of the most stately and beautiful structures in existence, 
instead of repeating, as nearly as possible, the Treasury facade 
on the other side of the White House, which would have made 
a group unrivalled in the worid, throws away this splendid ar- 
tistic opportunity, and, to the irreparable loss of the country 
and of art, thrusts upon us a costly concoction of stone, sheet- 
iron and slate, ugly, inconvenient, and expensive to keep in 
repair, which, even in his eyes, could hardly have had any 
other merit than the fact that he invented it. Unfortunately, 
the mischief is done now, and cannot be undone, but it is not 
too late to stop the further course of the stream of grotesque 
architecture, military and otherwise, which, since the exclusion 
of professional architects from the public building work, bids 
fair to overwhelm the once beautiful city. It has been decided 
to erect a new post-office on Pennsylvania Avenue, between 
the Capitol and the Treasury, on one of the most conspicuous 
sites in Washington; and it does not seem as if it would be 
asking too much to beg,in the name of the community, not 
alone of architects and artists, but of all people ol ordinary 
taste and education, that the intended structure may not be a 
we polychromatic - object, with red and yellow stripe | th it if 
adorned with familiar classical features, these may be de sione d 
by some person who has seen and studied good examples of 
them, and not by people who don’t know how they ought to 
look, and don’t care; that columns eight feet in diameter, and 
eighty feet high, may not be employed to hold up the skylights ; 
and that tin, galvanized-iron, roofing-slate and other speedily 
perishable materials be excluded from its construc tion. 


{ FHE annual competition of the Architectural League of New 


“L’ York has just been announced, with, as usual, an interest 
ing aud suggestive programme. It is supposed th in 
American citizen has secured, from an excavation in progress 
in Greece, a colossal statue of Zeus, nine feet high, and ha 
sented it to one of our large cities. The municipality, to W 
its appreciation of the gift, proposes to erect i pavilion to re 
ceive and protect it. The pavi 0 s to be placed it the 
tion of two wide streets. ‘The structure must be f 
marble, and in Classic sty] All residents of the I Sta 


under twenty-five years of age, are a 


prizes, which are gold and silver meda 

that the designs and drawings submitt 

of the competitor. Iwo sheets L 

all designs are to be sent in under cip | 

of this interesting and important 

obtained from the Secretary of the Archit N 
Y ork 
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‘TJ N instructive example of the disadvantages of setting 
‘| engineers to do architectural work is reported from Liver- 
pool. According to the Builder, the Corporation of 
Liverpool, after the completion of the splendid Vyrnwy water- 
works, by which water is brought to the city from the mountains 
of North Wales, conceived the idea of building a small hotel at 
the Vyrnwy lake, which serves as the reservoir. Supposing 
that they would do a smart stroke of business by saving the 


expense of employing an architect, the Council directed their | 


engineer, Mr. Deacon, to make the plans for the hotel. Mr. 
Deacon, who planued the water-works, is a man of the highest 
ability in his own profession, but he is not the first person who 
has found out that there are “more things about a house than 
he supposed.” The financial result was that the economical 
City Council, which intended to have its hotel cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars, had to pay nearly sixty thousand for it; while 
the prospective tenant, who had agreed to take a lease of the 
hotel, refused, after it was finished, to fulfil his agreement, or to 
have anything to do with the hotel, on account of its bad plan- 
ning and arrangement. In justification of his course, he sent to 
the Council a list of the more important defects, from which it 
appeared that the huge hotel cesspool, which would require 
frequent opening and clearing out, had been placed in sight of 
the drawing-room windows, and close to the principal prome- 
nade; and that the heating apparatus had been placed between 
the wine-cellar and the beer-cellar, and its construction was 
such that, whenever it was fed, noxious fumes ascended through 
the house, and ashes escaped in such quantities as to cover the 
hall furniture, while the cottages attached to the hotel had no 
chambers except attics in the roof, and were therefore uninhab- 
itable in summer. 


UR innocent little paragraph of a few weeks ago, about the 
() probable effect of the new tariff on the cost of building has, 
much to our surprise, been rather extensively copied in the 
daily newspapers, by the Democratic and neutral ones without 
comment, and by the Republican ones, in some cases, with a 
reprobation which we feel to be undeserved. It is needless to 
say that the political aspect of the question, if it has any, never 
occurred to us, the only object of the inquiry being to ascertain, 
as nearly as possible, whether the cost of building next season 
is likely to be increased or diminished by the tariff, andin what 
proportion. ‘This is a matter of the greatest importance to 
architects, who have every day to make approximate estimates 
for their clients, based on the cost of similar work recently 
executed, and need to know every circumstance which is likely 
to affect the prices of materials and labor. Concerning the cost 
of labor, a tolerably close estimate can usually be made, but to 
follow the prices of materials, and the influences to which they 
are subject, is a difficult matter. ‘That the new tariff will, for 
a time, change some of them is obvious, and the amount of the 
immediate change can be deduced from comparing the old and 
the new tariff, a process as innocent as repeating the multiplica- 
tion table. In fact, some of our critics do not seem to find so 
much fault with what we have done as the expressions we used 
in speaking of the result. To have said that the cost of cheap 
buildings “ would probably be enhanced” conveys to them an 
unpleasant idea, which we think we shall in future be able to 
avoid. From one of our Republican papers we learn that since the 
Administrative Tariff bill went into effect, which virtually in- 
creases the duty on window-glass, by imposing a new duty on 


the boxes in which it is imported, the market-prices of such | 


glass have, according to a manufacturer, assumed a “ firmer 
and healthier” tone. We are glad, therefore, to assure our 
anxious friends that our sole desire is to ascertain, as accurately 
is we can, what other materials beside glass are going to be 
‘firmer and healthier” in price within the next few months, 
and, if possible, to infer how much “healthier” the cost of 
building generally is likely to be. Although we do not think 
we were mistaken in our first impression, we hope to make a 
more accurate review of our figures, and would sincerely rejoice 
if it should turn out that the tendency of prices was the other 
way. 


| JHE Government Building in Chicago is again giving trouble. 
“I* Very serious settlements have occurred, a part of the 

building having sunk, it is thought, about ten inches, and 
the masonry is so cracked that pieces of stone are said to have 
actually fallen out. The Government expert, who has made a 
thorough examination of the structure, reports that it is not in 


immediate danger of falling, but qualifies his opinion by the 
observation that there is no knowing when a further settlement 
may take place, which will bring the whole affair down in a 
heap. We should think that it might have occurred before this 
to some of the citizens of Chicago, if not to their representives 
in Congress, that the policy of designing the public buildings 
in the Government plan-factory at Washington, carrying them 


_ out through the agency of a set of officials, and having them fall 





down soon after completion, with no one to hold responsible for 
the loss, is not an extremely economical one, whatever else may 
be said for it. It has been shown by ample evidence that the 
cost to the American public of doing, through irresponsible 
officials, the work in relation to its buildings which architects 
are elsewhere employed to do is greater than the customary fees 
paid for such work to architects of the highest skill, familiar 
with the ground on which the structure is to be built, and able 
and willing to make good at their own expense any damage 
which may result from their lack of due skill and care. If 
the Chicago building should fall down, the loss to the Govern- 
ment would probably be equal to its whole cost, since the stone 
and iron work would be so injured by the crash that it could 
not be used again, and the débris would have to be removed 
before anything could be done towards rebuilding. The 
Government, since a salaried official cannot be held for 
damages, would have to pay the whole amount, a perfectly 
useless and gratuitous sacrifice to a system which is generally 
believed to owe its existence to the whim of an unscrupulous 
politician, who thought that votes could be illegally controlled 
through it, but which, by the uprightness with which it has been 
administered, has long since been removed from all possibility 
of being utilized as a political machine. 


eye seems to be no doubt that the supply of natural gas, 
* at least in Pennsylvania, is being rapidly exhausted, and 

certain manufacturers, who use the gas for fuel, are said 
to be already working on short time, on account of the scanty 
supply. Whether the more recent gas-wells, in Ohio and else- 
where, show the same signs of exhaustion, we do not know, but 
it seems likely that they will not last much longer than those 
in Pennsylvania. What the consumers of natural gas will do 
when it is gone remains to be seen. As their furnaces are adapted 
for this fuel, and it has many advantages over coal, an effort will 
probably be made to manufacture and distribute water-gas on a 
large scale. It is already made, and sold at a low rate, for domes- 
tic heating purposes, in several of our cities, and for factory use, 
in large quantities, it could possibly be sold much cheaper than 
for houses. Another source of cheap gas might possibly be 
found in the coke-burning establishments. The manufacture 
of coke, for use in iron-working, is now carried on in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh on an enormous scale, and, so far as we 
know, the gas which is expelled from the coal in the coke-form- 
ing process is generally allowed to go to waste. The supply of 
it must be very large, and it would be desirable to have so val- 
uable a product utilized. 


) HE Illinois scheme for a navigable balloon, which we have 
* before mentioned, appears to be based on scientitic princi- 
ples, and its inventor, Mr. Pennington, with the ample 
financial backing which he appears to have, ought to meet, 
sooner or later, with success. So far as can be judged from 
newspaper descriptions, the Pennington air-ship is a good deal 
like the Renard and Krebs military navigable balloon, with the 
difference that the spindle-shaped gas-holder is to be made of 
aluminium plates, instead of silk cloth, and aluminium is used 
for most of the framework of the machine. The propeller, 
also, is to be placed at the front of the gas-holder, instead of 
under or behind it, and the inventor proposes to use gas-engines 
for furnishing motive-power, instead of the heavy storage-bat- 
teries of other experimenters. A working model has, it appears, 
been successfully operated, and there seems to be no reason why 
the apparatus should not work well on a larger scale. ‘The 
first practical essay is not to be «a very ambitious one. A 


| balloon is now in process of construction, something less than 
| one hundred and eighty feet long, which, it is calculated, will 


be able to carry one ton of freight. Mr. Pennington estimates, 


| on what basis is not stated, that the speed of his balloon will 


be two hundred miles an hour. This does not seem unreason- 
able, and, as he truly says, an air-ship making this speed will 
be independent of storms. 
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AUSTRIAN ARCHITECTURE.'—IV. 
GOTHIC ART IN AUSTRIA. 
YPHE Pointed style did not 


. appear until a relatively 
late period in Austrian 
architecture, and, as the 


maintained down to the close 
of the thirteenth century, 
examples of the transition 
style are very rare in the 
empire. The few that do 
occur give unmistakable evi- 
dence of the direct influence 
of German or French art. 
There was no natural devel- 
opment from the Roman- 






dX! 





= esque to the Gothie on 
phew Austrian soil ; consequently 
we often encounter, mn the 

same edifice, sharply defined 

Gothic forms side by side 

with forms of a_ purely 

Romanesque order, the 

change from one style to 

the other having been 

F an of Prague Cathedra effected suddenly during the 


progress of the construction. 
Che Romanesque art of Bohemia was inferior to that of any 
other of the divisions now included in the Austrian Empire ; 
and yet this province made its way to the front in architectural 
development during the fourteenth ce ntury,— an achievement 
due mainly to the protection accorded to the arts by the princes 8 
of the House of Luxemburg, and notably by Charles LV. It 
must, however, be added that the large immigration of German 
and Flemish burghers in the thirteenth century, by which the 
prosperity of industry and the arts in the Bohemian towns was 
promoted, had prepared the way for this advancement in archi- 
tecture. 





Reaching the fourteenth century, when, under the patronage 


| of the Luxemburg princes, Gothic art made such wonderful 


Romanesque types were | 


advancement in Bohemia, we find the Bohemian architects 
modelling their most important religious edifices after the cathe- 
drals of France. King John employed a French architect, 
William of Avignon, to build the convent and church of Raud- 
nitz; the forms, though somewhat stiff, are in a pure Pointed 
style. The churches of Nimburg and Koniggriitz and the Syna- 


| gogue of Prague were also erected about the same time, and in 


Beside the transition churches already described, there are 


some others in Bohemia, belonging to the thirteenth century, 
which exhibit severe and simple forms of the Pointed style, 
mixed, as remarked above, with forms that are entirely Roman- 
esque. 

We cite the most important of these: St. Agnes at Prague 
and the Cistercian Church at Hradist may be classed with the 
church at Trebitsch, to which reference was made in the pre- 
ceding chapter. ‘The parish church and the Dominican and 
Minorite churches at Iglau are distinguished for the simplicity 
of their forms and the construction of their aisles, which are of 
equal height; the latter feature is a peculiarity of German, or 
rather Westphalian, architecture, which was widely copied in the 
Austrian structures from this period. The parish churches of 
Kolin and Kurim and the church of Polic form another group 
noted for the unusual length of their aisles and sanctuaries. 

The thirteenth-century churches of Southern Bohemia, such 
as the Cistercian church at Goldenkron, the Dominican church 
at Sudweis, and the churches of Hohenfurth and Pisek, are 
especially remarkable for the lofty and slender proportions ol 
their aisles ; they show also in their plans the influence of the 
Danubian cities, particularly of Regensburg. 

On the northern and western frontiers of Bohemia, th« pre- 
dominating characteristics of the churches of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are derived from Lower Germany. The magnificent 
chapter-hall of the Osseg Convent, 48 feet long by 32 feet wick 
divided by columns into six bays and covered with sumptuous 
vaulting, reproduces the Saxon style of the Cathedrals ot 
Naumburg, Magdeburg and Erfurt. The Minorite Church at 
| ee r, the collegiate church at Saaz, and the parish church at 
Aussig are disposed as rectangular halls, with three aisles ot 
equal height; the sanctuary in each is as long and broad as the 
central aisle, and terminates in a wall forming three sides of an 
octagon; the plan of these edifices shows what influence th: 
preaching monks had exert d on Westphalian art, while at th 
same time it carries the impress of the democratic character 
the burgher element. This type is, moreover, frequently met 
with in all parts of Austria, especially in structures belonging 
to the later periods of the Pointed style. 


1 From the French of H. Semper, in Planat’s ** Encylopédie de l’ Architecture et 
de la Construction.” Continued from page 48, No. 77 


a similar style. 

Charles IV, who appreciated better than any other monarch 
of his time the important part played by the arts in the devel- 
opment and prosperity of a country, and who paid true homage 
to genius, summoned from Avignon, where he had himself lived 
for several years, the architect, Mathias d’Arras, to oversee 
the construction of the Cathedral of Prague (Figures 1, 2); the 
French artist directed the work from 1344 until his death in 
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Fig. 2. Prague Cathedral. 
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1352. It was then carried forward until 1586 by Peter Arler, 
of Gmiind in Swabia, who had been schooled in the lodge ot 
Cologne. ‘The original plans, as well as the lower portions ot 
the choir are due to Mathias d’Arras, who adopted the French 
system with the side-aisles running around the sanctuary and 
radiating choir-chapels. Owing to his training, Peter of Gmiind 
had no difficulty in following out the general design of the 
French master. However, his treatment of forms, proportions 
and details was ina vein quite unlike that of his predecessor. 
Che parts executed by Mathias d’Arras are of a sober, s: 
vere character, indicating simply the architect’s desire to ex- 
press the constructive idea clearly in the various forms; the 
upper portions of the choir, by Arler, show an effort toward 


light and soaring proportions, and these, combined with the 


extraordinary we alth ol plastic de tails, produce picturesque and 


capricious effects hardly in harmony with the grave massive- 


ness of the French master’s design. 


In St. Bartholomew’s at Kolin, Arler added a choir to the 
aisles, which wer ilre uly built in the early Pointed style. 
Here also he re} ited the plan of the encircling usle with radi- 
ating ‘ hape ls, fiIVINEG a singular and novel shap to the sanctu- 
ary, and so disposing the pillars that one of them should 
cide with the longitudinal axis of the church; the radiating 
chapels were arranged so that there should be a central 
having its rear wall parallel to the transverse axis of the church 
Che choir buttresses wer brought into the interior, and treated 
is triangular masses, which formed externally witl ul 
walls sid of a polyg Ar lid ) S t O 
iis l i I ( XA Oo i } oF i 
connect s I I I yy i 
Hy é rk fre i8 

At his death in 1386, A 
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The chevet of Teyn Church at Prague, also by Arler, has 
the same peculiar polygonal shape as the sanctuary of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. As for the general disposition of the edifice, 
Arler was probably obliged to follow the original plan, which 


. e ° | 
included two towers on the west and three aisles without a 


transept, with apsidal terminations. The details are the same 
as in his other churches. 

Arler built two other churches at Prague, in both of which 
the influence of the mystical views of Charles 1V is traceable. 


ure 3), octagonal and cov- 
ered with star-shaped vault- 


four sides of a decagon, as 


St. Wenceslaus, the walls 
of which are encrusted with 
jasper, chalcedony and ame- 
thyst, doubtless were in- 
tended to suggest by their 
central form the temple of 
the Holy Graal. 

The civil constructions of 
this celebrated architect will 
be noticed later. 

Most of the numerous 
churches erected in Bohemia 
in the fourteenth century 
bear in greater or less 
degree the imprint of Arler’s 
school; we observe in the 
simplest of these a certain 
sureness and technical boldness, together with a marked predi- 





ig.3. Plan of Karlshof Church. 


lection for lithe proportions and elegant forms, though many of | 


the conceptions are far odder than any of the master’s. Among 
Arler’s pupils were the Junkher brothers of Prague, who not 
only won renown as architects, but also wrote treatises expound- 
ing the constructive rules of the lodge of Prague. From 1404 
to 1416 or 1418 they were engaged on the ‘‘athedral of Stras- 
burg, where the famous octagonal tower with the winding stair- 
ways, is their work. 

As examples of the architecture of this school in Bohemia, 
we cite the church of the Holy Spirit at Koniggriitz, which 
combines grace with simplicity. and, as more ornate structures, 
the church of St. Elias at Wilewsk (or Miilhausen), near 
Tabor, and the choir of the archidiaconal church at Krumau, 
which are noted for their wholly artificial net-work vaults. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Hussite War 
not only arrested this architectural activity in Bohemia, but 
also destroyed a great part of the edifices already erected. 

It was under the dictatorial rule of George of Podiebrad, and 
more especially during the reign of his successor, King Ladis- 
las, that such activity was energetically resumed. Podiebrad’s 
work was mainly confined to restorations; at Eger alone, the 
monarch’s favorite residence, were any important edifices con- 
structed; a local school of architecture was founded at this 


time. Under Ladislas, Kuttenberg, which was rich in its mines, | 


became the centre of a great constructive impetus, while the 
lodge of Prague lost completely its former prestige. Other 
local centres were formed at different points on the frontiers of 
Bohemia. The new and characteristic feature of the Pointed 
architecture of the fifteenth century in this country resulted 
from the attempt to adapt the disposition of the churches to 
Protestant forms of worship. To that end the three aisles were 
made to assume more and more the character of a single hall; 
they were not only carried up to an equal height, but were 
widened and shortened. Galleries were, moreover, constructed 
in the side-aisles, and the size of the choir was reduced. In 
its forms, the Bohemian art of this century often bears evidence 
of the influence of the English Pointed style; the details are 
generally paltry, although the vaults, supported on light, slender 
columns, exhibit extremely artificial rib-systems. Externally, 
these churches frequently wear the sober aspect of civil struc- 
tures. 

The great Bohemian architects of the fifteenth century were 
John, Matthew of Reisek, Benoit Riep, and Stanko and Krez- 
chitz of Krumau. John carried forward the work on the church 
of S. Barbara at Kuttenberg, until his death in 1489. His succes- 
sor was Matthew of Reisek, who executed both the interior and 
exterior of the upper parts of the choir in a highly ornate and 
finished style. His fame, in fact, rests largely on his skill in 


The Karlshof Church (Fig- | 


ing, with a chevet forming | 


well as the square chapel of | 


sculptural decorations. He filled the Bohemian churches with 
his pulpits and carved tabernacles. 

After the death of Reisek in 1505 Benoit Riep was employed 
| to continue the construction of S. Barbara, the plans of which 
he radically modified. Riep has left his impress on the Bohe- 
| mian style of the sixteenth century and the latter part of the 
| fifteenth. He shortened the aisles and introduced galleries in 
| S. Barbara, thus imparting to the church the Protestant char- 
| acter of which we have already spoken. Previous to this, in 

1480, Riep had been engaged on the church of the Ascension 
at Kuttenberg, which he designed in the form of a square hall 
with three aisles of nearly equal height. The mouldings are 
of admirable delicacy and harmony. St. Nicholas at Laun, 
erected by the same master between 1520 and 1526, has nearly 
the same disposition as the last mentioned church, and is not 
inferior to it in the elegance of its architectural members, its 
| mouldings, and especially of its vault-ribbing. The windows 
and the portal alone are of a less pure style in the details ; 
Renaissance forms are already encountered here. The roofing 
is very odd, consisting of three pyramidal roofs; the central 
one is surmounted by a turret. The same peculiarity is re- 
marked in the bell-tower, the spire of which is surrounded by 
small turrets and looks like a veritable tower of defence. 

The church of the Ascension at Aussig (1480-1500), like the 
church of the Ascension at Kuttenberg, is a perfectly square 
hall divided into three aisles of equal height. But its choir, 
| comprising three bays, and a niche, the wall of which forms 
three sides of an octagon, is deepened. The west side of the 
Aussig church is also occupied by a single tower. 

The most complete ecclesiastical structure by Benoit Riep is 
the church of the Ascension of Mary at Briix. Here he 
| adopted the basilican plan, with a length of 180 feet fora 
breadth of 38 feet. In the disposition of the choir he copied 
the type established by Peter Arler in the choir of S. Barbara 
| at Kuttenberg, and brought the buttresses of the polygonal 
| chevet into the interior, where they form the division walls of 
| the radiating chapels. But the chapels are continued along 
the sides of the church to the west end, while the aisles unite 
in a collateral encompassing the choir, the last two columns of 
the nave being brought nearer together. All the chapels are 
low, with short, ogival windows and arched entrances in ellipti- 
cal forms. A gallery above, adorned with open balustrades, 
extends around three sides of the nave. Above this gallery the 
side aisles rise to the same height as the nave ; they are lighted 
by very long windows. The lofty vaults, supported on sixteen 
slender columns, display a wonderful variety in the ribbing. 
In the centre of the western side rises the tower. The dispos- 
ition of the aisles is, moreover, exactly like that of the church 
of Our Lady at Munich (1468-1488) and the church of Our 
| Lady at Ingolstadt (1425-1515). As we have remarked, its 
| origin must be sought in France. 
| A few other Bohemian churches may be cited, which exem- 

plify more perfectly the school of Benoit Riep; such are the 

churches of the Holy Cross and St. Magdaleue at Leipa, the 
| parish churches of Leitmeritz, Komotau, Rensen, Jung Bunz- 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 


lau and others. Through the gradual introduction of Classica! 
proportions, forms, and motives into the Pointed system, this 
school prepared the way for a new architectural era. 

The Pointed style was only tardily adopted in Lower 
Austria, its oldest representative there being the chapel of St. 
| Catherine at Imbach. This was built at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, with an undivided nave ; the elegance of 
its proportions, the purity of its forms and the wealth of its 
details rank it as a model of the early Gothic productions. The 
conventual church of Gaming (1332-1342), likewise with a 
| single nave, offers a fine specimen of a later type. But far 
| more important, as regards the general disposition, is the church 
| of the Cistercians at Zwettl (of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century), where the dominating principle of the Pointed style, 
— that is to say, the principle of supporting the weight and 
thrust of the vaults on the slenderest possible piers and on 
buttresses, while reducing the walls to mere spandrels, — has 
been pushed to its farthest limits. 

The choir with its thirteen radiating chapels and an encom- 
passing aisle, recalls the plan of the Cistercian Church of 
Pontigny, while the equal height of the aisles is, as we have 
seen, a German feature. The proportions of the architectural 
members, as well as the mouldings of the Zwettl church are 
| treated, in keeping with the boldness of the construction, with 

great delicacy. 


| 
| 
| 


(To be continued.] 
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| pik original height of the second pyramid was 454 feet and it was 
¢§* a far less complicated building than the first. The chamber 
instead of be ing in the body of the py ramid itself, has been hewn 
out of the rock below the base of the pyramid although the basement 
stones form the gable roof. ‘The eeneral construction is inferior to the 
other two pyramids, and it is cased partly with granite from Syene but 


principally with Mokattan limestone, but of a different quality to that 
of the great Pp) ramid. he entrance passage 35 feet, 114 inches high 
by 3 feet, 54 inches wide, slopes downwards first and then runs 


horizontally in the native rock; it has a stone “ portcullis ” across 


sliding in grooves. The chamber cut out of the rock has its roof of th 
tilted basement stones of the pyramid and the walls or sides are covered 


with plaster as if for decorating, while th floor was partly paved, 
and in it was sunk a coffer of the usual form his coffer has a 
slidit lid now lying on the floor, unbroken, read to slide into the 
rrooves the sides of the otter, which stand above thx anite 


v1 
floor by just the thickness of the lid. Bronze pins dropped through 


d I'l 
holes in the lid into the sides of the coffer, show tl 





t ie manner in which 
the lid was to have been held in place when once on. The size of th 
coffer in inches is 7103.68” long, 41.97” wide and 32.12” hig] It was 
evidently put in place as the building proceeded, as it is too larg 
be passed along the passage. This pyramid contained bow 
vases engraved with the names and titles of Khafra 

Phe third } amid is the least interesting of the three, as it is a 
the latest. ‘The chamber is sunk in the rock like the chamber of the 
second pyramid and is conn ted with otherrooms. Asarcophacus 
said to have been found in one of these rooms. Externally this pyra 
is cased like the second, partly with granite and partly with lim« 
stone but the p shine of the ca ing stones is only partly exe 1l¢ 

It is a urious fact that in almost every case, the do ot the 
pyramid is destroyed or lost, and for a long time is bes 1 matter 
of considerable doubt to how the doorway was formed whether 
there was any « at al the ent e be ng my tely e} 
so as to entirely nceal the mouth of the passag It is evident 
that the entrance was con ealed, because in the case f the Gre 
Pyramid it was not discovered until an opening had been for 
the interior and the mouth was reached from the nside, st 
says of the Great Pyramid “that a little way up one side the 
stone that may be taken out, which being raised the sa 
passage to the foundations.” Petrie discovered a trace of a 
flap-door, or turning ck, in the mouth of the Dashur pyramid as ws 
as of a wooden door behind it Strabo’s des ption applies to 
such a dé is this 

his pyramid of Das] is one of an yp 
mor rr . 7, m \ ramid raised ba V 

ttere | | is x pre SS¢ I Ss is nh \ 
istinet incl s Chis 1 othe late ] ul 4 f 
i ur 1 i ner ite est ft is 
rEMPLES 

()t the ea r I ol ] yyp he i t 
called P he “Granite Templk tuate I S ‘ 

n 1 pyramid, but connected witl Lg l cause 
15 fe i 1m und a qua I yf white 
This ten whose du 1s 1d figures : W 

0 fee I las 1 la y s l ea h end n - 
[here is ha 5 er t . u 
upporting tl on 1 this is entered by a Vay > wide and 

( N pag 


vo Teel 


14 feet high and dimly lighted by ventilators. Another hall, 


ry 33 feet by 184 feet high, had its roof supported by ten pillars of 
Syenite granite. The te mple is built of huge blocks of limestone 
cased externally with fine limestone. On the roof of this tem] le was 
a court open to the sky about 100 feet by 80 feet, with 


| 
| round 15 feet | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and 


walls all 
igh. It was reached by an inclined passage cased 
with limestone and paved with alabaster, immediately in front of the 
second pyramid. 

Colonel Howard Vyse speaks of “ ridges” near the second pyramid, 
but made no atte mpt to explore them. Petrie liscovere d that these 


for ming 
: there were i 


“ridges” were buried ruins of long galleries pr ybably 
barracks for the workmen. ‘These were no small work 
all 91 galleries, 90 fee 
feet 1 inch wide and 
limestone set in mud, the floors were of mud and the 


long and 9 feet 5 ing he s wide . W ith « ntrance¢ 


ft 
( 
‘ 


} 
walls were 


plastered inside with mud and lime. 3 

} 

| OBELISKS 

| ’ oe . — , — 

| The obelisk was the invention of the twelfth dynasty, 2571 B. c. 

| 1,1 1 7 7 7 1 . 1 1 

| Although often portrayed upon the walls of the earliest tombs, th 

| . i . , . 

first or earliest known example is the obelisk that 

| | stood before the great te mple of He 1opols erected 
fs } by Usertaseu III, and which was rather over 68 feet 
high Obelisks are all monoliths of red gran 


| truncated and they sometimes had bronze o1 ld 
liscs affixed on edge to the summit as a representa 
j | tion of the sun. Several original obs lisks have 
| | re oht irom Egypt ind set up in Various place 


Europe. Wotebly, the one before the church of Si 
John Lateran at Rome, which is the highest 








; of all 
| (105 feet), and was originally erected by Thothmes II 
| about 1700 B. Cc.) Herodotus mentions two De 
lisks, ected by Se stris, but vives the I 
dimensions of 175 feet high and 14 feet sq ea 
} One taken from Luxor and set up in Paris is 7¢ 
hi ‘Cleopatra’s needle,” which was brought from 
Ev 1 erected London, is 68 feet high, w 
{ i ne sti it Ka « and erected by Thothn 





| (about 1800 B. Cc.) is 93 feet 6 inches. 
1 About the end of the seventeenth dynasty 


to 1819 B. c.) the column, which by that 


. : en roughly developed, wa it 
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extraordinary height grow on each side of the road which leads to | 
the Temple of Mereury from the Temple of Bubastes.” 

With this description to guide them the explorers might expect to 
find something of this kind: a series of mounds raised considerably 
above the plain, with a square or long rectangular depression in the 
centre, and, probably on the eastern side, a gap in the mound corres- | 
ponding to the position of the “approach.” 

The explorer, M. Naville, accompanied by other officers in connec- 
tion with the British Museum exploration fund, having come upon a 
site exactly answering to this description, began operations early in | 
1887. They had hardly commenced when they began to turn up detail | 
after detail of a most interesting character, and the deeper they dug, | 
the earlier the date was of the remains they unearthed, until at last 
they came upon hieroglyphics and ecartouches of Usertaseu III, the 
most powerful of the twelfth dynasty Kings (2571 B. c.) who reigned 
here. Upon one stone still earlier marks were found, being none 
other than cartouches of Pepi Mervia who reigned (according to 
Brugsch) 3300 B. c., but of his time no other memorials havebeen 
exhumed. So without further knowledge we can only assign this 
temple originally to Usertaseu III, though it is very probable some 
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Pian of Hypostyle Hal! at Karr 


small shrine existed on the site before his time. Halls of the dates 
of Rameses IT, 1436 Bs. c., and of Osorkon II, 977 B. c., were dis 
covered, showing that a succession of monarchs had from time to 
time made this ancient building the place of their royal abode, adding 
to it such courts and chambers as best suited their convenience, and 
the display of regal dignity. From these halls were unearthed “ col- 
umns of beautiful lotus pattern, with lotus bud capitals, architraves 
with the royal insignia, heads, trunks and limbs of colossal statues, 
some in groups of three and some in pairs, all belonging to the date 
of Usertaseu, rather more than one thonsand years before the reign 
of Rameses II, but such was the overweening pride of this monarch 
(the children of Israel's oppressor), that he inscribed these ancient 
relies with his own name and seal.” 

Che temple was found to be oriented from East to West, and 
the various courts were marked by sinkings or depressions in the 
surrounding heaps of sand and debris and through the gap in the 
eastern mound was the magnificent approach paved with limestone, 
like the approach to the granite temple erected some 400 or 500 
years before. 

" ‘The mass of sculptured blocks, inscribed stones, pieces of columns, 


all monoliths of Syenite granite, thrown down and broken, bases, 
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shafts and caps often badly damaged, was something that exceeded 
the wildest hopes of the ¢ xplorers. 

The general plan seems to have been, firs: a great hypostyle hall, 
containing the magnificent columns, then a second great hall and 
hevond this, again,a third of much later date. The first is ascribed 
to Usertaseu IIT, the second to Rameses IT, and the later to Osorkon, 
but the third hall also contained the name of Nectanebo, who reigned 
under the Persians, 364 B. c. 


In the great hall of Osorkon where there were no columns, statues al 
most without number were found, single and in groups — some o 
these were of colossal dimensions. But of all the relics, blocks, seulpt 
ured in bas-relief, are far the most interesting, preserving account 
of events in Osorkon’s reign and giving an insight into his career of 
which very little had hitherto been known, an 
proving that instead of being an insignificant 
king, he was one of the most powerful of his line 

The probable history of this site is that here : 
tomb was originally constructed about 3300 B. c. 
by Pepi Mervia. After an interval of 700 yea 
Usertaseu comes, rebuilds and enlarges thx 
tomb, if he did not altogether remove the exist 
ing remains and begin a new temple. A 
thousand years later Rameses restores and add 
to it, Osorkon following nearly 500 years late 
and finally Nectanebo, and probably just befor: 
him Achoris, who left one single memorial of 
his habitation there (393 B. c. to 383 B. C.), a 
small statue. The principal festival of th 
Egyptians was celebrated in Bubastes and her 
also were all the cats buried; this animal being 
held in great veneration by the Egyptians. 

It is not necessary for our purpose that | 
should mention more than the principal exam 
ples of Egyptian architecture, my intention 
being to give a clear idea of the progress of the 
art, as exhibited in the best remains left to us. 

The next temple to be described is that at 
Medinet Abou, built, not as Fergusson thinks, 
by the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, but 
during the early part of the eighteenth (about 
1800 B. c.). Its total area is 520 feet x 107 
feet at the widest part, which is the great 
' propylon or guarded gateway. The templ 

7 f South Temp consists of a hypostyle hall and two great 

f Karnac. courts, the inner of which is adorned with carya 

tide figures. But the whole temple cannot be 

explored, as a considerable portion of the site is now occupied by a 
village which would first have to be removed. 

Karnac is the greatest of all the temples of Egypt, and not only 
so, but it is greater than any building erected since the Great Pyra- 
mid, the world over. The area of the Great Pyramid is about 579,- 
930 square feet, while the area of Karnac temple is 430,000 ‘square 
feet. We can hardly compare these ancient temples, however, with 
the great churches of the Christian world, for the simple reason that 
though these temples covered so great an area they were com 
posed of many courts and open spaces. This temple was the work of 
many generations; from beginning to ‘end it occupied 500 years in 
building. It is believed that Usertaseu erected the original temple 
(2571 B.c.) on this site, which was probably destroyed during the 
domination of the Shepherd Kings, or at any rate, is likely, for 
want of care, to have fallen into complete“ruins during the next 500 
years. Amenophis, the first king of,,the eighteenth] dynasty, 
(1819 B. Cc.) set about erecting a temple on the same spot, 120 feet 
square. His successor, Thothmes I., 
added to this a great hall sur- 
rounded with piers and colossal 
figures against them. To this 
Thothmes III, the sixth kine, 
added a hall of very peculiar char- 
acter, unlike any other found in 
Egypt. It measured internally 
140 feet x 55 feet; it had two rows 
of square piers and two of circular columns supporting the roof, 
but the caps of the columns are like bells with the mouth downwards, 
and this is the only known instance where such caps exist. These 
three buildings formed the great temple until Manepthah I, the 
eleventh king, added the most wonderful hall of Egypt. It was an 
hypostyle hall, its dimensions being about 320 feet wide x 160 feet 
long, containing one hundred and thirty-two columns in rows of nine, 
the central two rows being of five larger columns, supporting the 
attic-roof, part of the length of the hall being here taken up by the 
small funerary chapel or tomb. 

The walls surrounding this hall appear to have been unpierced 
| except by small doorways in the centre of each side and end wall, so 
that unless we accept Fergusson’s theory of the admittance of light 
by a clearstory or attic-story, or fall back upon the curious type of 
| 
| 
| 
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unroofed columnar courts of the Persians, which we shall discuss 
later, it is difficult to see how light was admitted. ‘The total 
length of these united buildings is 1,200 feet and the width 360 feet. 
It was here that one of the obelisks previously mentioned was 
erected. R. W. Gamerer—BovusrFievp. 

[ To be continued.) 


|} Iranian Art at tHe Farr.—The Roman committee appointed to 

| arrange for a proper representation of Italian art and industry at the 

| international exhibition in Chicago in 1893 has dissolved, having de- 

| cided that any further efforts to accomplish the work for which it was 
formed would be useless. It is stated the committee found that in view 
of the new United States tariff law few manufacturers or others were 
willing to send exhibits to Chicago. — N. Y. 7'ri 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 





Competitive Design for the Garr Chur at tra 


0 . 
tects. From Architektonische Rundschau 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, LS9O. 
YHORTLY after four o’clock on Wednesday, Oct. 22, the twenty- 


fourth convention of the American Institutes of Architects was 

called to order in a pleasant and commodious room of the 
“ Arlington ” at Washington. As Mr. Hunt was detained at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., by illness, the first vice-president, Mr. Carlin, took the 
chair and kept the proceedings of the short afternoon session moving 
on in a rapid and business-like manner. 

The roll-call showed that about seventy members were present, and 
as later trains arrived the number was increased to nearly ninety, so 
that, with the spectators, the room was fairly filled. Members had 
come from every section, but, as usual, the Eastern districts sent 
fewer members in proportion than the others. This, in spite of its 
seeming to indicate that whatever may be done by the assembled 
representatives of the profession will be accepted with approval by 
those now present, is really a regrettable state of affairs,and it needs 
no elaborate argument to show how narrow the margin is which 
secures to the profession the wisest treatment of subjects that come 
before these annual gatherings, whose membership is so absolutely 
left to chance. There will surely come a time when the actual 
majority in a convention, though a small minority of the Institute, 
will follow the lead of some wrong-headed but able debater and decid: 
some important measure in a way to prejudice the best interests of 
the Institute and the profession at large. All chance gatherings ar 
dangerous bodies to be entrusted with legislative powers, particu- 
larly in the early hours of conference, before the really able men 
present have had time to assert their right to leadership. An instance 





in point occurred at this meeting when it was proposed that the con- 
vention should attend certain ceremonies in a body Che manner 
in which men looked at one another in doubt showed that the general 
feeling was that to do this would be to do more than the circum 
stances required, yet the circumstances were so peculiarly delicate 


< 
= 


that no one liked to oppose the suggestion, and 
have been taken but for the good sense of a sir 
that here was a case when his own personal isce pt tie must be 
sacrificed for the sake of preventing the doine of thing which 
practically no one wished to be done. He accordingly suggested that 


although he felt the delicacy of opposing the proposed action, the 
Institute should be represented by a single member, and the sigh of 
relief with which the amendment was adopted showed that all felt 
that a blunder had been avoided. Now there will inevitably come a 
time when these chance gatherings will not contain a man who is 
sensible enough to perceive the error lying in the contemplated 
action, or quick-witted or self-sacrificing enough to oppose it. 

After the roll-call the Hon. J. W. Douglas, of the Board of District 
Commissioners, was introduced, who addressed a few words of welcome 
to the visiting architects. 


THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR. DOUGLASS. 


Gentlemen of the American Institute of Architects: —I am here to 
greet you on behalf of the good people of this city and District, and 
if I could design an address of welcome as admirable in proportion 
and grace as any of you could do in your professional domain, | 
should hope to awake famous some morning and find this little speech 
a classic. 

The men through whose genuis and studious labors the race is 
safely and commodiously housed, and its taste for elegance and 
symmetry gratified, both in domestic and public architecture, can 
never fail to inspire the respect and engage the admiring attention 
of the civilized world. 

The wonders of the past in stone and brick show how soon the 
necessities and higher aspirations of mankind were met and gratified 
by the early — possibly, the prehistoric — architect. 

Just think, but for that primitive genius in wood or stone, who 
first designed a roof, how much of comfort we might have missed, 
how much of quiet happiness from the pattering rain-drop, not to 
mention the consequent myriad escapes from rheumatism and 
pneumonias! 

Somebody has defined architecture as “frozen music,” and the 
Western Genius who designed the Minnesota Ice Palace for the first 
time certainly on this continent put into the concrete what thereto- 
fore was merely an European ideal. 

In our city and District your practiced eye will discover, I trust, 
much to admire in the various styles of public and private structures ; 
and, if I am not mistaken there are before me now several of your 
distinguished body whose talent and taste have materially helped to 
adorn the city and make the nation proud of its capital. 

A few weeks ago, on an occasion not unlike this, I gave a few 
statistics in regard to the material progress of our city. While I 
had them in my mind in a general way, my friend of the press has 
just handed them to me in printed form. This is another efidence 
of the inestimable value of the daily press. During the past ten 
years permits for 17,733 new buildings have been issued, representing 
a valuation of $43,133,843. These buildings, if placed in contact, 
would solidly cover an area of nearly one and one-half square miles. 
During that period the average annual increase in the number of 
buildings erected has been over 20 per cent, and the average annual 
increase in the value of new houses about 334 per cent. Another 
gratifying fact revealed by the records is that the average cost of 
buildings erected in 1890 was more then 40 per cent greater than 
the cost of buildings erected in 1881, which is conclusive evidence of 
the marked and constant improvement in the character of the houses 
erected. 

Now, gentlemen, as Architecture is a derivative of the Latin and 
Greek words meaning master-workman, 


t becomes a layman to be 
modest and brief in the presence of so many masters. Suiting my 

] ell at . P ee me : 
self to the thought, I will simply say that we are very glad to have 
you here, individually, as well as an association. 

. 

Mr. Kendall, of New York, then read the annual address which 
Mr. Hunt had forwarded to him, and by way of acknowledgment a 
message of sympathy and condolence was dispatched to Mr. Hunt. 


rHE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, MR. HUN’ 








G emen and Colleagues — This, our first convention since the 
consolidation of the Western Association of Architects and the 
American Institute of Architects, could not be held in a more appro 
pr place than in this capital city of the nation, representatives, 
as we are, from all parts of the country. Our satisfaction in meet 





ing here is increased by finding about us many of the most important 
vorks of the late President of the Institute, Thomas U. Walte: 











They show careful study, and are characterized by dignity and 
repose, strikingly in contrast with much of their st ling 
Aft l ne the auntie f every conceivable st tb n 
be fe ind in this metropolis, One en Oys a ce Te I wl 
mtemplating his work We must regret t while the nation ha 
thus just reason to he proud ot t, UC nvress nains ite fferent 
the appeal of Mr. Walter’s family for t remuneration for the fa 
fu services his WOrkK represt t 
When speaking of our national buildings, I ca LvO ef 
nce more to the method employed by our Gov: ent in t 
tion. Millions are appropriated every year for \ 
post-oflices 1 cust es e const 
th eat itr I | \ i l t l 
for? rs, altera ind additio 
few exceptions, fo und | 
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and multifarious works, a single office, that of a Bureau of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, is made responsible. When 
this Bureau was established, its organization sufficed for all the 
needs of the time, but the work now thrown upon it is far greater 
than it was then expected to be, or than it was adapted to under- 
take. It is to be considered, also, that the nation was then but little 
interested in architectural art, whereas to-day the numerous fol- 
lowers of our profession furnish proof of higher attainment, and are 
the natural consequence of the rising demand and more advanced 
standard which the American public has since reached. While we 
should, perhaps, be thankful that the work of the Architectural Office 
if the Treasury is generally as well done as it is, we must hold it pre- 
posterous to assume that any one person can do justice to the 
present requirements upon that office. The present arrangement 
being by no means an economical one, it is natural to attribute the 
perpetuation of it to political jobbery or to an indifference towards 
matters of art. But probably it is, in fact, more due to ignorance 
of the labor and acquired skill necessary to the production of credit- 
able results in architecture. 

Were the national buildings put in charge of well-selected men, 
and the duties of the supervising architect restricted to a general 
supervision of them, it is but reasonable to assume that the Govern- 
ment would be better and more economically served, as then the 
architect could personally give more thought to his design and more 

flicient superintendence to the working out of it. Incidentally to 

the result of a much better class of buildings, the advantage would 
also be gained that, through a proper spirit of emulation in the pro- 
fession, architectural art for all other purposes would be cultivated. 
It may be observed, also, that certain features of monumental art 
can be properly introduced only in public structures, and every 
opportunity should be availed of both by the public and the profes- 
ion to encourage and to train members of the profession in this 
direction. 

I am fully aware that I am treading on delicate ground, and that 
the difficulties that beset any change in this direction are very 
reat; but I cannot refrain from again alluding to this matter as one 
of vital importance to our profession. ‘The situation has often been 
discussed, and I would respectfully refer any who may wish to 

ive it further consideration to the able report upon it submitted 
to our last convention 

The governments of most of the nations of Europe select an archi- 
tect, either in competition or by appointment, for each and every 
public building, and in France every individual structure belonging 
to the nation, be it a building or a monument of whatever kind, has 
its appointed architect, who has charge of, and is held responsible 
or, all repairs, alterations, ete., that may be required, this architect 
wcting under the general supervision of a superior bureau. These 
positions are eagerly sought after, highly prized, and are held by 
irchitects of prominence, whose assistants thus gain useful training 
ind valuable information, fitting them in their turn to fill corre- 
sponding positions with credit to the nation. This arrangement has 
wen in existence upwards of two centuries, and has been persists d 
in under every change, not only of administration, but of dynasty, 
is it surely would not havg been if its results had not proved satis- 
factory. 


Che attention of our Government has been called more than once 
to this important matter by the supervising architects in their 
reports, and you will be glad to learn that the unofficial suggestion 
of the present worthy incumbent, Mr. J. H. Windrim, viz: that 
the designs for new Government buildings be open to competition to 
the Fellows of the American Institute of Architects, has been 
upproved by your Executive Committee, who confidently trust that 
at no distant day the proper authorities will favorably consider this 


is to be regretted that the “ Bill to Establish a National Art 
Commission,” to report on plans of public buildings, monuments and 
works of art, has not yet been passed by both houses of Congress 
ind been made a law. Let us not despair, however, but rather be 
moved to use all means in our power to bring about the desired 
result, and to insure legislation of a similar character in our State 
and municipal governments. 

It is my painful duty to record the loss, by death, since our last 
meeting, of John McArthur, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Edouard Sidel, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; D. A. Bohlen, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; Henry O. 
Avery, of New York; B. G. Chisolm, of Anniston, Ala.; E. 
lownsend Mix, of Milwaukee, Wis., all men of ability, for whom 
the Ir stitute mourns. : 

In the death of M McArthur the Institute loses one of its oldest 
friends and staunchest supporters, who during nearly a quarter of a 
entury showed untiring zeal in promoting its interests. A clever 
man of genial disposition who was endeared to us all; his numerous 
structures testify to his ability, and in his crowning work, the City 
hall of Philadelphia, he has left a monument of his genius. ; 

The Institute has sustained a great loss in the death of Henry 
Ogden Avery. Mr. Avery was thoroughly trained in his profession, 
commencing his studies at the Cooper Institute in New York and 
finishing them at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. He was a zeal 


ous worker in various Art Societies, and one of the founders of the 
Architectural League of New York”; which is doing so much to 
nterest and educate the public in architectural taste. Modest and 


unassuming, he was earnest in his endeavors to advance the cause of 
rchitecture and art in general. During his short professional career 








he gave proof of great ability, and much was rightly expected of him. 
Such men the profession can ill afford to lose. 

Those of us who consider it a privilege, as well as a duty to attend 
these conventions, will appreciate how much is gained to us in fellow- 
ship. It is personal acquaintance with each other, out of which has 
grown the mutual respect, and esteem within the profession, withou 
which we cannot expect its due appreciation from the general public. 
Besides our individual gains in various professional ways growing out 
of the varied practice of the profession. in different parts of th 
country, we are gainers asa body, in that our earnest endeavors t 
lift the standing of the profession tends toward a higher recognitio: 
of it by the public. Much has already been accomplished in thi 
direction, but let us not cease our efforts until our art holds that high 
position to which it is entitled. Let us ever bear in mind, each on 
of us, that individual success in our calling lifts the position of th 
profession generally, and that the elevation of the profession is a 
gain to each one of us individually. Every conscientious practitivne: 
must feel that to attain any degree of success necessitates a life-long 
struggle; the requirements of the profession, both scientific and 
artistic, being so numerous, so varied, and so subtle, that they can 
only be appreciated by those engaged in them. For my part, and i 
venture to say that l express the sentiments of those who have been 
so fortunate as to stand in admiration before the chefs-d’ceuvres of the 
old world, I confess to a sense of despondency at my own efforts, and 
it is only when I reflect how comparatively few really admirabl 
structures there are in the world, that a faint spark of hope gives 
me courage to try once more. 

It may be interesting here to note some of the artistic difficulties 
the profession has to contend with. 

Unlike any other of the fine arts, architecture has a practical sid 
which renders it doubly difficult and complex. Painting and sculp 
ture are, so to speak, direct imitators of nature; while architecture, 
likewise music, are indirect imitators of nature, in that without copy 
ing it, they both aim to produce certain impressions on the mind that 
nature does. 

Again, the architect does not select either his time or his subject, 
he must be ready at a moment’s notice to carry out the schemes ot 
others ; nor in designing is he in reality ever before his work, as are 
the painter and the sculptor. The interpretation, too, of his geomet 
rical drawings, which are a necessity, requires a special training fa 
more thorough, though few are able to realize the fact, than is 
required to understand music from reading musical notes. In fact, 
it is only after long practice and considerable experience that any 
one learns to realize the true effect that architectural designs as 
represented by drawings will produce when executed. 

Again, from first to last the architect’s work is carried out by 
other hands than his own. He must, therefore, be conversant with 
the many branches of art and industry necessarily employed before 
his intentions can be realized, and after all, in spite of detailed 
drawings, reiterated minute instructions and the most careful super- 
vision, it is rare, as you all know, that the ultimate result is entirely 
satisfactory to himself. 

Looking constantly to the continued improveme nt of our art, both 
in design and construction ; we note with pleasure that quite a new 
impetus is being given to the use of terra-cotta, but, as in this mate- 
rial, ornamentation can be produced at comparatively small cost, 
caution must be urged to guard against the too profuse introduction 
of ornament, so detrimental to any work of art. 

During the past year great additions have been made to the Wil- 
lard collection of architectural casts and models, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York—a great boon to the professional man, 
the student, and to the general public. 

Continued praise is due to the management of our architectural 
and technological schools, which now compare favorably with those 
in Europe. The architectural student is not now obliged, as hereto- 
fore, to go abroad for his technical education, and thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Arthur Rotch of Boston, and Mr. Charles F. 
McKim of New York, two travelling fellowships have been founded, 
the fortunate possessors of which are enabled to perfect themselves 
in their artistic training through study of the best work in the old 
world. It is perhaps desirable that I should here state that unless 
the student be conversant with office work, a couple of years Can be 
spent to advantage in an architect’s oflice after graduating from 
technological and art schools before going abroad. 

The great success of the training-schools established and supported 
by our old associate Colonel R. T. Auchmuty, of New York, for the 
education of American citizens in useful arts connected with build- 
ing affairs, is a matter of much congratulation to our profession. 

The architectural department of Columbia College has been 
enriched by the generous gifts of Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn, which 
provides for an income of $1,300 each alternate year, and by the 
munificent gift of Mr. S. P. Avery of the valuable library of his 
son, H. O. Avery, together with a fund of $30,000 for its maintenance 
and the purchase of new books, while an architectural department 
has been added to the curriculum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter, which has been 
made the administrator of a fund of about $20,000 to be used in 
behalf of our art. 

In this country, for every dollar that is expended on all the sister 
arts tens of thousands are spent on architecture and building. In 
order that architects may be more generally employed, we need to 
have always a serious sense of our great responsibilities. We should 
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be most conscientious in our endeavors to faithfully serve the | 
interests of our clients to the best of our ability; to do so even | 
should it at times be necessary to sacrifice some of our artisti 
preferences. 
useless expense, and we should do all in our power to rightfully gain 
confidence and well-deserved esteem from our clients. 
satisfy them that any structure in experienced hands can be given 
an architectural excellence without necessarily increasing its cost. 

Petty jealousies among us should be studiously avoided as injurious 
to the profession. We should be careful to avoid speaking slight 
ingly of one another’s work and be just in our criticisms; neve 
forgetting to give full, unstinted praise for good work, whereve: 
found, bearing in mind that meritorious work benefits the whol 
profession. The gratuitous offering of professional service should bx 
avoided, for, like gratuitous advice, it is valued at its cost, and can 
only lower the standing of our profession. 


| 
| 
As trustees we should carefully avoid incurring any 


A happy coincidence (worthy of note) is the i corporation ol the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales, Australia, in 1890, the 
year of our consolidation. You will be pleased to know that the 
President, Mr. J. Hornbury Hunt, a Canadian by birth, was brought 
up in the office of Mr. E. C. Cabot of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hunt, in a private letter to me, expresses the hop that a 
strong bond of fellowship will unite the two societies, in which we 
must heartily concur. 

During the past year thirteen Fellows have been elected. 

Your Board of Directors have held two meetings, and four have 
been held by your Executive Committee. 

The most important matter before the Executive Committee was 
that of the relation of the members of the Chapt rs to the Institute. 





We should | 
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The receipts from dues and royalty during 
$4,128.26, so that the excess of receipts is about 3 
Respectfully submitted, S. A. Treat 





the year amoun 
1.000 


U'reasurer, A. I 


The reports of the several Chapters were referred to a commi 


t to 


A. 


tle 


to consider and present such parts as were desirable at a later session. 


The secretary then read reports from severa 


Ethics; upon the Employment of a Clerk-of-the-Works; upon | 
road Transportation ; upon the Uniform Contract and the repo 


the Directors. 
acceptance, for future action. 


lhese reports were all laid up 


REVORT OF COMMITTEE ON CODE Of} 


Your committee begs to Say that its re port is 
lhree years ago, at a convention of the Western 


tects, the suggestion of a code was discussed at 


notion of formulating such a code seemed reason 
litions, since then, are much changed, and your 


clearly sees its way The uniting of the Western 
tects and the American Institute adds a serious 


country, and thus ludes modes of practice so 
bility of harmonizing them seems remote Fur 


practice in the meantime in some localities ] 
dency alluded to inclining towards a business rat] 
conduct of architectur Whether this tendency 
one, is not yet clear, nor is it certain that such a 


whol some. 


A third element of difficulty is furnished by 





The amendments agreed upon were as follows : young men who have in the interval entered the 
1. That the utmost encouragement should be given to the forma irly in the West These be nners feel they mt 
tion and the continuance of the Chapters. adapt the means to th We then have 
2. That the precise geographical limits to be included under ea Ww 10 ty ¢ = “ Tne 8 KANnce 
Chapter were impossible to define. ; “a — _ mate 4 we parture ft " 
3. That every regular member of a Chapter should be a Fellow of = es -” a ee — sobs , 
. . : ‘ . : whom usiness i is ther re suffice 
the Institute; but that the Executive Committee were of the opinion | j. nt upon the older “sae get “ir Soper 
that no objection could be made to the Chapters including two ga ty . \l. Those who ar ic] ate r : ; 
classes of members — Regular and Associate. | in in splitting 3 W ! tv, and who | 
4. That any five Fellows of the Institute might organize a ( hapte: methods wludit wi | s i ‘ 
under the Constitution and By-laws and Charter of the Institutior 1 in s Institute. ‘I veograpl l ar 
I'he San Francisco Chapter has applied for a charter with a each locality differs in its s il characterist 
membership of thirty-six, but only four of these are members of the | 5% id s of its business community Betw 
Institute. | ine poceenen a ee ee 
Pittsburgh applies with a membership of nineteen, and only thre« 1 ob a : et ieee , ‘tl -_ 
are members of the Institute. ee se seni ey sm " 
rherefore a number of Chapters have been unable to reorga | what u oR Tig ae 
before this convention. | ar it 0 1 tha ' . 
The Executive Committee has received a communication from | n. W , ' s Institu 
C. A. Cummings, requesting the codperation of the profession in aid in half su 
of the Delphi Excavations, and I announce with pleasure that Mr ) s ( 8 
Cummings has been asked to address the convention on this subject, | ve sure foul it his 
of much interest to us all, and I doubt not that the convention will | , , . : 
respond liberally to his appeal. | ae * si aha ‘ 
Other subjects of varied interest will be now submitted for yo ¥ oe W iles 
deliberations, to which I ask your earnest attention. , ae aie : . a“ 7 4 
" j i ‘ ! VaVv ist \W 
| R ‘ t { ft 8 
lhe treasurer read his report, which showed an unexpend ul- | : , ne 
ance of $1,605, which proved that the forebodings expressed at irely assis 
last convention, that the rate of assessment had been placed too low \ 
were foundationless. As is n | 
l +i 
g a 3 
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the consolidated Institute, and its scope extended to include the subject 
of superintendence generally 

In examining these questions your committee has, at the outset, re- 

enized two points of view: one dealing with those things desirable in 
the abstract, and the other with so much as is immediately practicable 
and which can be made to claim public recognition and acceptance. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the latter is the one placed fore- 
most. Beside this the fact is to be remembered, that the Institute rules 
must be catholic and general; must be broad enough to include under 
the same regulations the architects of metropolitan cities and those of 

ountry towns. In large cities, especially in the East, there is a grow- 
ing inclination to recognize that an architect is not paid for constant 
ind continuous superintendence, yet it will be many years before the 
same feeling is general, and before the Institute can attempt to demand 
the employment of assistant superintendents throughout the country. 

It is encouraging to learn that in England, where this movement 
commenced much earlier than here, it has prospered; it has developed 
a new occupation. Men specially trained for the duties at regularly 
recognized salaries have become so numerous that they have in success- 
ful operation a society of their own, the Clerk-of-Works Association 
of Great Britain 

Not long ago a clerk-of-works was often a builder’s foreman or an 
irchitectural assistant looking for more practical experience; either of 


which class might furnish very good men, in whom, however, there 


would necessarily be weaknesses. 

Your committee is informed, too, that the employment of clerks-of- 
works in England is becoming quite customary, very few buildings 
of any importance being erected without one. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that it will be so in America, and your committee are of the 
opinion that the Institute can materially assist in hastening this result. 

Che first essential is a correct understanding of the situation by em- 
ployers and clients 
~ Many employers think that they are really paying an architect enough 
to demand almost his constant attention. Most of them think that he 
should have, at least, a representative constantly at the work; and 
perhaps all of them believe, and in this they are supported to a surpris 
ing extent by legal 





il opinion, that an architect is in the position of chief 
builder in the commercial and responsible sense, as well as the techni 
cal, and they put him in the position of contracting party, with the 
real contractor as his ¢ mploye or subordinate. 

If this relationship were logically established and paid for at such 
rates of commission as it would demand — probably fourteen or seven 
teen per cent — it might have some advantages, but it would destroy the 
lisinterested attitude of modern architects; and in any case it is not 
the real state of affairs with which we have to deal. 

Your committee feel the desirability, therefore, of bringing to the 
notice of the public, and of their legal advisers, the existing facts 

1. That an architect offers and is paid for only a certain limited kind 
of superintendence 

». That it is to the interest of the employer in many cases to pay for 
onstant detailed superintendencs 

That the architect is in no sense a contractor, nor is he responsible 
and that the commissions usually paid 
would be utterly insufficient for any such services or responsibilities 
even if they were desirable 

Your committee are further of the opinion that the best means of 
bringing these facts to the notice of employers are, for the present, the 
ildition to the schedule of authorized charges of a clause stating the 
rates at which clerks-of-works will be supplied 
In other words, it is advised that the employment of clerks-of-works 
iould be assisted and encouraged by the announcement of regular 
rates as an extra to the schedule. The present clauses headed ‘‘ Super- 
vision of Works’ and ‘‘ Clerks-of- Works ’’ might be amended in order 


define the supe rintendenes of the architect substantially as follows 
} 3 


for the contractor’s misdoing 





SUPERVISION OF WORKS, 


rhe architect will furnish general superintendence by himself or his deputy, 
of sueh frequency or duration as in his judgment will suffice or may be necessary 
» fully instruct the contractors, pass upon the merits of material and workman 
ip, and to maintain the effective working organization of the several con- 
etors engaged upon the structure; and to enable him to decide when the 
successive instalments, or payments, provided for in the contract are due. 
* He s to determine in wy constructive emergencies and order hecessary 
hanges, and define the true intent and meaning of the specifications ; and he 
op the progress of the work and order its removal when not 











‘ 4 
n then 

' demand of the contractors the proper correction or remedy- 
ng discovered in their w ork, and will assist the owner in enforcing 
te f tl mtract. But the are Litect *s superintendence shall not include 
ibility or responsibility for ar breact h of contract by the contractor 


CLERK-—OF-WORKS. 


On buildings where it is de oy necessary to have constant supervision, the 
irechitect will, if authorized, by the employer, appoint a clerk-of-the-works for 
that purpose at the extrar wo deny quoted in the schedule or as agreed. 

The selection or dismissal of the clerk-of-the-works is to be subject to the 
upproval of the architect.” 

lhe schedule of charges should be amended by the addition of the following, 
immediately after the 5th clause. 

‘The charge for clerk-of-the-works, when constant supervision is required, 





vill be at the rate of $30 per week for buildings costing more than $20,000 and 
ss than $200,000, and at special rates, as agreed, for other buildings,” 
ir committee further recommend that, in order to assist architects individ- 
illv to define their relationsh P' with clients in regard to superintendence, the 
Institute approve and print a fo »f contract between owner and architect. 
A draft suggested for the said t rm of contract is submitted, as follows 
Fro seaus eoee coscceces ..» Architect 
| a ‘ oe ° Owner 
For a compensation of ‘the architect proposes to furnish 
iminary sketches, contract work ng-drawings and specifications, detail 
dt rwings an »neral superintendence of building operations and also to audit 
all accounts for a ae . to be erected for 
on eee 
Terms of pay ent to be as follows 
One-fifth when the preliminary sketches are completed ; three-tenths when thé 
, vs al ape eation ire ready for letting contracts ; one-fifth 
he balan . ymupletion of the buildings; Or, terms of payment to |! 
ws follows 
One-tifth when the | minary sketches are completed; three-tenths when 





the drawings and specifications are ready for letting contracts ; one-fifth ........ 
eccvvccccscccccees Thereafter at the rate of cent upon each certificate due to 
a CU inca ce ntancercatecaneonsnns bectiieeeassanccnescrce ersepence 

If work upon the building is postponed or abandoned, the compensation for the 
work done by the architect is to bear such relation to the compensation for 
the entire work as determined by the published schedule of fees of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

In all transactions between the owner and contractor, the architect is to act as 
the owner’s agent, and his duties and liabilities in this connection are to be those 
of agent only. 

A representative of the architect will make visits to the building for the 
purpose of general superintendence, of such frequency and duration as in the 
architect’s judgment will suffice or may be necessary to fully instruct contractors, 
pass upon the merits of material and workmanship, and maintain an effective 
working organization of the several contractors engaged upon the structure. 

The architect will demand of the contractors proper correction and remedy of 
all defects discovered in their work, and will assist the owner in enforcing the 
terms of the contracts ; but the architect’s superintendence shall not include 
liability or responsibility for any breach of contract by the contractors. 

The amount of the architect’s compensation is to be reckoned upon the total 
cost of the building, including all stationary fixtures. 

Drawings and specifications are instruments of service, and as such, are to 
remain the property of the architect. 

ovcccececece AFChitect. 
Approved and acceptede . ovecdseess SON 
eee .Owner. 

It will be readily understood that such a contract is not universally 
ap »plic able, and that often there are cases where no contract can be ob- 
tained in writing. But this is the case in many other occupations where 
a printed form of proposal and acceptance is customary, and your com- 
mittee are of opinion that it would in very many instances be of great 
service. 

Many prominent architects have already used something of the kind 
for many years, and it is suggested that much greater force would be 
given it in the publishing of some such form by the Institute. Not only 
would such a contract define the position of the architect, and afford 
him protection in a special case where it was used, but its provisions, 
if in frequent use, would have great weight in any argument upon cases 
where no written contract existed. 

It seems strange in these days of carefully written agreements there 
should be such frequent misunderstandings of the common rel: itionship 
of architect and client. 

In conclusion, your committee beg respectfully to point out that the 
proposed amendment of the schedule of charges is very slight, and in 
no sense revolutionary. The wording of the present clauses has been 
retained in the most conservative way. The suggested contract is an 
entirely distinct matter and may be considered separately. 

No doubt many architects would follow this model, even if not printed 

by the Institute. 

Your committee beg to acknowledge with thanks the rece ipt of valu 
able information from several members, and og including H. D 
Appleton, Esq., F. R. IL. B. A., President of the Architectural Associa 
tion of London, and Henry Jarvis, Jr., Esq., F. R. I. B. A. of London, 
and Mr. F. Dashwood, Secretary of the Clerk-of-Works Association of 
Great Britain. 

rhe form of agreement suggested is a revision of one which is in use 
by Messrs. Adler & Sullivan of Chicago. Rk = ctfully submitted, 

(Signed) R. W. Gipson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACTS. 

To tHe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS : — 

Gentlemen, — During the past year no action has been taken by this 
committee looking to the alteration of the present form of the Standard 
Uniform Contract, adopted by the Institute and by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, as it was thought best to give the present form a 
fair trial, by extending its use throughout the country, and thus sub- 
jecting it to the experienced judgment of architects and builders 
generally. It is evident that to make a standard form of value, it is 
necessary for it to have a certain element of permanence, and that as 
few changes as possible should be made in its provisions. In a number 
of cases heard from, the use of the form by architects has been said to 
be satisfactory and very few complaints have been made as to its work- 
ing in general practice. 

The only complaint of importance that has reached the committee, is 
embraced in the following correspondence, which is here given at length 
in order that those using the form may be induced to assume all the 
powers fairly given to them by its provisions, and thus be able to fully 
defend the interests of the owner as against the unlawful encroachments 
of the builder 


CHI@AGO, ILL., June 23, 1890, 
Mr, O. P. HATFIELD, Chairman Committee on Uniform Contracts 
Dear Sirs, — The enclosed remarks on the “Standard Contract” have been 
sent to us by an architect, with the request that “ we would call the attention of 
the Contract Committee to same.” We herewith forward them to you. 
Yours truly, INLAND PUBLISHING Co. 





CHICAGO, ILL., June 20, 1890, 

Gentlemen, — As one who is very much interested in ever rything z that will in 
any way better our condition, and further the architectural interests of all, I 
note my experience with the uniform contract adopted by the Institute and 
National Builders’ Association. I have experie need trouble in the following 
instances : 

ist. There are no provisions made for an architect’s representative certi fying 
to and taking action upon defective work during the absenecaof the architect. so 
that the matter cannot be referred to him. I am aware that where the duties of 
an architect are understood fully by the client or the public this trouble may 
never happen. . : 

2d, There are no provisions made empowering the representative of the archi- 
tect, in the absence of the owner and architect, to stop the contractors when th« 
work is unsatisfactory. He, or the architect himse If, for that matter, can only 
issue a certificate to that effect to the owners, who alone can stop the contractor 
thereby often causing a great deal of delay and the introduction of 


F mucl 
defective work should the contractor desire to, , 
This clause cost one of my clients something like $5,000 on a contract. 
Respectfully 
New York, N. Y., June 25, 1890, 


Pure INLAND PUBLISHING Co., Chicago, 111. 
Gentlemen, — Your letter of the 23d instant, having ref 
cisms of the “ Standard Contract” is received, with a co 





rence to certain eriti 
py of the letter to you 
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the committee is 
In the 


from an architect making said criticisms. When a meeting of 
held, I will submit these, with others, to them for their consideration. 
meantime, | would say as an answer to the points made : 

1st, That the architect referred to has not claimed all the power given to him 
by the contract. Article Ist of said contract distinctly states that the architect 
acts as agent of the owner, and Article 5th provides that the architect * and all 
persons appointed by the architect ”’ is to be permitted to visit the work and due 
facilities shall be provided to inspect the work. These articles give to the archi- 
tect all the power that the owner is supposed to possess in the premises, and 
recognize the employment by the architect of deputies to perform the duties of the 
architect in his absence, 

By Article 4th the architect is given the power to force the contractor to 
remove improper material and to take down defective work, virtually at once, 
but in any case within twenty-four hours after receiving a written notice to do so. 

rhis provision is absolute, and gives the architect full power to stop the work 
at any time. 

The contingency contemplated in Article 12th is that of a general delinquency 
on the part of the contractor and gives the architect and owner a chance to get 
rid of an incompetent contractor altogether, and to substitute for him one that 
can carry out the contract in the manner provided by the plans and specifica- 
tions, 

The owner should not make a contract with an irresponsible man; if the con- 
tractor is responsible he can always get redress for any damages suffered by him 
through the infraction of any provision of the contract by the builder. It 
evident that this 12th Article also operates to the advantage of the honest con 
tractor, by disabling and disgracing the irreponsible under-bidders in estimating 
competition, Very truly yours, 

O. P, HATFIELD, Chairman Committee 





is 


on Uniform Contracts. 


The committee are desirous of receiving suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the form of contract adopted by the Institute, so that when the 
proper time comes it may be amended when it may be deemed wise to 
do so, after a careful consideration of the subject. The demand for the 
blank form continues to be liberal 
Respectfully submitted, 

O. P. Hatrievp, 
ALFRED Srone, ¢ ¢ nittes 


DD. ADLER, \ is 


(Signed) 


New YoOrK, October 10, 1890. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCII 
ITECTS 
OCTOBER 22. 1890 
[ue first meeting of the Board of Directors was held in Cincinnati 


1880 gentlemen were elected ; 
Executive Committee: Messrs. E. H. Kendall, D. Adler, R. W. Gibson, 
W. W. Carlin; the officers of the Institute, namely R. M. Hunt, 
President ; John W. Root, Secretary; andS. A. Treat, Treasurer, being 
ex-ofticio members. 

One of the first questions propounded to the board was the important 
one touching the relations of Chapters to the Institute, a subject which 
has been frequently discussed at subsequent meetings of the Executive 
Committee, and which will come before you for final solution. 

At this meeting it was decided that a number of names be proposed 
as substitutes for those of the Board of Directors already elected, in 
for any reason, there should occur a declination of the position by 
any one who had already been elected, and that the appointment of 
these substitutes should take place in the order of nomination. 

The following were the gentlemen nominated: Alfred Stone, Levi T. 
Scofield, W. M. Poindexterre J. W. Yost, E. C. Cabot, G. W. Rapp, 
W.S. Wicks, N.S. Patton, W A.J. Bloorand E. I. Nicker 
son 

The schedule of charges before affirmed by the 
by the Western Association of Architects, was reaffirmed, with instruc 
tion that across the of some of the schedules t words ‘‘ Issued to 
non-members of the Institute ’’ be printed : these to be used by archi- 
tects who wert Fellows in regular standing in the Institute rhe 
word ‘‘ minimum ”’ was also ordered prefixed to the word ‘ charges 

The Committee 


November 21, The following 





case, 


G,. Preston 
Institute and indorsed 
he 


face 


not 


Hunt to the schedule of charges, suggesting that in the fourth clause 
the words ‘‘surveys and measurements,’’ being misleading, should be 
omitted. This will be a subject to be raised before you at this conven- 


as 


tion. An important matter discussed at this meeting was the excava- ; t 
tions at Delphi, a subject of great interest to all scholars throughout |; i 
the world, and at the time of special interest to American arc hites ts " 
It is hoped that the matter will be presented at this convention by an f 
address from Mr. C. A. Cummings, who is especially interested and is : 
especially well informed on this subject. The Secretary has been in- | if 
structed to make the subject a cause of special inv« stigation among the F 
Fellows, and has already issued circulars calling attention to the matter 7. 
Mr. Langford Warren of Boston appeared after the adjournment of the 
meeting, that is, on the following Mon lay , and prese nted the subject of 
the excavations in a very impressive manner H 
Communications have been received from Mr. Barwick of the Univer- i 
sity of Toronto, calling attention to the disastrous fire which destroyed 5 
their library ; and it is hoped that contributions of money and books F | 
may be received from this Institute Che Secretary will, in a circular i 
address each of you in Mr. Barwick’s behalf. A’ committee of seven | 
has been requested from us to meet similar committees from the . 
National Association of Fire Engineers and the National Association of ¥ 
suilders, to determine upon uniform building laws to operate through . 
out the country And a communication was received, impressing upon . . 
us, on the part of the National Association of Builders, the importance: 4 
of using a uniform contract. There have been elected during the year t 


the following Fellows: A. B. Jennings, Milton See, C. W. Clark. T. C 
Youn W.S. Eames, Kivas Tully , F. A. Wright, James Wahr vate rger 
Bruce Price, W. C. Winney, Elbridge B. Woodworth and 
E. B. Green 

The Association has been called on to mourn the death of Messrs 
John McArthur, EF. Townsend Mix, Edouard Sidel, D. A. Bohlen. Henry 
QO. Avery, B. G. Chisolm. . 

In the last report of Windrim, Supervising 
l'reasury Department, a was made that 
buildings be open for competition to F of this 
Board of 


Soy ce ao 





Mr 


suggestion 


Architect of the 
the Government 
Institute. This 

Dire¢ who 


llows 
suggestion is most heartily indorsed by the 





tors, 


refer it to you in the earnest h ype that you will give it your cordial in 
dorsement as well ; 
lhe Board of Directors desire¢ to call your attention to the following 


matters of importance 


Ist. The proposed amendment to the Constitution touching the sub 
ject of local Chapters in their relationship to the Institut: ' 
2d. The proposed amendment to the schedule of charges 
3d. The addition to the schedule of charges of a clause determinin é 
1 percentage fee for the making of measurements and surveys of $ 
materials, et } 4 
tth. An amendment creating a new officer of the Institute. in th = 
person of an assistant secretary and treasurer . 
A letter from Mr. Russell Sturgis in relation to the standing Commit 


tee on Education, 
ive a 


containing suggestions which, if they can be carried 
valuable and lasting effect upon the Institute it 
ns from so high a source as Mr. Sturgis cannot fail to « 


sell 


ommand 


rhe report of the Committee on Ethics was about as extraordinary 
a production as was ' 


ever presented toa presumably respectable body 
of men. Beginning with the assertion that the late amaleamation of 


the two societies had plac ed insuperable lithic ilties in the way of the 
committee a statement which seems to imply an insult to one ot 
the other of the till late ly separate bodies it goes on to say that 


methods and practices in the professional conduct of architectural 





on Education not having been elected by the conven 
tion or appointed by the Pr sident, was a 


ppointed as follows: Russell 
Sturgis, ( W.R. Ware, Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, T. M. Clark. 


airman ; 


It was decided that the Executive Committee should hold quarterly 
meetings and such other meetings as might be necessary ; and that if 
any member of the Executive Committee were unable to attend, and 
that such failure to attend would make it probable that a quorum 
would not be present, the Secretary should notify a member of th 


Board of Directors to be present in his stead. 








A form of ballot was adopted in conformity with that previously us d 
by the Western Association of Architects; and instructions were giv 
is to the method of its issuance 

During the year there have been four meetings of the Executiv 
Committee held in New York, quorums being present at each meeting 

At the first meeting of the Executive Committee the question of t 
relations of Chapters to the Institute was at on raised for d Issiol 
it was resolved : First, that the utmost encouragement should be give 
to the formation and continuance of Chapters; second, that ! 3 
geographical limits to be included under each Chapter were impossib 
to define; third, that every regular member of a Chapter should i 
Fellow of the Institute, and ha ie Exe ve ( nmitte were 
opinion that no objection could be made to a Chapter’s including 

usses of members, regular and associat i thata ve Fellow 
of the Institute mig rganize a Chapter under the Cons l by 
laws and Charter of the Institut Following these resolutions, it was 
decided to obtain from the Fellows an informal ballot on a pr 
unendment covering this point » obta i sense of the f i 
the convention of the Institut Chis bal esulte nay 
tenths of which was in tavor of tl nendn 3 Ch 
these amendments or their rejection will cur at this \ 
committee of three was at this meetin po 1 to \ 
commiutt of the Association of Builders in t matte f uniform 
tracts The names of the ymmitter ! Mr. Hatt fN \ 
Mr. Stone of Provi lence, Mr. Adler of Chicago 

At the second meeting, discussion was resumed on th 
Chapters, and was decided that in the nature of the vas 10 resolu 
tions touching Chapters could be retroactiv: xcept with 


ol the 


Chapters. At this meeting an an \ 


work have change | very much since th appointme nt of he com 

mittee, the inference being that the change is one of retrogression . 
] ~ ] ‘ ‘ ; ¥ ‘ : 

and finally asserts that as t Institute is now composed there exists 








| such a wide range of morality between those who believe it servin 
the high r ethi al 1 ues I professional practice, and the “ hustling 
} ®ueriiias as this singular report expresses | al + + 
| force these higher rules of practice, and to discipline those who did 
: l : pi who a 
not observ them would entorce the dismissal « ne-| f the pres 
} ent members. 
If this statement is true it strikes us that on e Inst 
ind we will n y which ha would do w wi iw from tle 
Institute at o1 If the statem« s un | ( sa 
o the Inst e as a bod ind th ‘ ym ¢ | ‘ wou } 
it t iild 1 t ‘ The ial cs Lit I \ t \ 
es ly u | 1 ind w empha vhat ha 
tl ction of unce and 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
In the re Dire t 8 3 W | 
of the oin 1 th f n | 
tees, with a sta n i i ) 
i 
} 1} is mn 
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minimum amount of $5,000, but as yet they had only received sub 
criptions amounting to a little over three thousand dollars. The 
report was accepted, and the committee instructed to continue their 
efforts. 
he chair then appointed Messrs. Hannaford, Bloor and Sx ofield 
a committee to represent the Institute at the funeral ceremonies of 
the late Mr. Mullett, and later, in the same connection, certain verbal 
changes were made in the resolution adopted at the previous sesséon. 
The Secretary then read several letters, which were in the main 
invitations of one kind or another extended by those Washingtonians 
who felt that they had things to show that the architects would be 
interested in seeing. One of these communications was of rather a 
reproachful nature, reciting that whereas architects did not make a 
practice of specifying the sizes of glass they desired to be used, the 
laster House-Painters’ and Decorators’ Association of the United 
States prayerfully requested them to amend their careless ways in 
this respect. The general smile which greeted this request showed 
that the hearers did not perceive why they should add to the 
minutiw already included in their specifications a duplication of the 
requirements which is usually found expressed upon the working- 
drawings, or, when not so expressed, is as easily “ scaled off” as any 
other quantity say the syuare yards of surface to be painted. 








Ihe letter was referred to the Directors for action. The same 
uurse was taken at the evening session with the letter received 
om the National Association of Fire-Engineers, asking that the 
Institute should appoint committee of seven to confer on October 
25 with similar committees appointed by the Fire-Engineers and the 
National Association of Master-Builders, with the object of trying to 
ormulate a code of building laws that should have general applica- 
tion in all parts of the country. Although this was a subject which 
eemed to offer food for a useful though probably unproductive dis- 

ission, the matter was not debated at all, but left to the discretionary 
action of the Executive Committee of the Directors. A letter from 


Cummings upon the matter of the proposed excavations at 
Ly phi stated that beyond the appropriation of $500 by the Boston 
: Architects, little had been accomplished in raising the 
um needed DY the American Archzclogical Institute for this ex- 
ploration, but that delay was not likely to prejudice the undertaking, 
Greek Government had kindly extended the date of the con- 


Mr. E. T. Carr, of Leavenworth, Kas., wrote to suggest that the 
Institute should do something to harmonize the different measures of 
juantity in use in different parts of the country, mentioning the 
lesirabilify of abolishing the use of the perch and yard, and the substi- 

m of the foot as acommon measure. In this connection, he urged 
the application of the decimal division to the foot as a unit, so as to 
bring architectural practice into accord with that of engineers, but 
leprecated any further attempt to introduce the French metric 
svsteln. 

"The last communication was one from the National Association of 
Master-Builders, asking the Institute to enforce on its members 


the use of the standard uniform contract. When, at a later stage, 
this letter came up for discussion, a resolution to the effect that it 
was inadvisable to take any such action was lost, on the ground that 

the recommendations of the Institute were ordinarily of an 


ulvisory, and not of a mandatory nature, there was no need of 


taking any action upon the letter. 

The suggestion of Mr. Upjohn, of New York, that the Institute 

mld actively concern itself in preventing the destruction of those 
municipal or governmental buildings, the loss of which would in 
effect wipe out the visible record of one or another epoch of the 
uechitectural history of this country, was put in the form of a resolu- 
tion and carried. The special buildings which Mr. Upjohn had in 
mind are the Custom-house and Sub-treasury Building on Wall 





Street, New York. ‘That so young a country as this should already 
{ | in need of the services of a “ Commission for the Preservation 


Ancient Monuments” is rather amusing, but there is certainly 
son in the suggestion from a sentimental, if not from a practical 
point-of-view. How far such a commission can hope to receive the 


ipport of local architects in such case is open to doubt, as many 
might feel that in checking the American mania for changing and 
‘improving ” they were possibly preventing themselves from earning 
fame and gain through creating the new buildings which the owners 


of the estate desired to substitute for the old ones. 
The Committee on the Reports of Chapters then read a synopsis 
f these reports, from which it appeared that none of these bodies 
had any yestion or recommendation to make. Some of them 
wert provided with charters, but this, the Secretary explained, 
vas On »wing to the absence of the President, whose signature was 
still lacking to the documents, which otherwise were ready for 
rhe reports laid upon the table at the last session were then 
iken up. First, the Report of the Committee on Education, which 
was in the form of an informal letter from Mr. Sturgis, of New 
York, which recommended that the members of the Committee 
should not be professors and so on, but practising architects; that 
it should no longer concern itself with the establishment of schools 
of architecture, but should turn its attention to devising ways to aid 
the less well-inst ted members of the profession, the assistants and 
the draughtsme his report was referred to the Directors, with 
insti tions to make L a spe ial subject for consideration at the 
next mvent l 





| 


The report of the Committee on Ethics was then taken up and, as 
was to be expected, a. motion was made and seconded that it should 
be accepted. Fortunately, Mr. Smith of Nashville had noted its objec: 
tionable character and said he should regret very much that such a 
document as that should go before the public in its present form. 
Mr. Gibson, of New York, hoped the report would be accepted and 
printed as it stood. Mr. Hannaford, of Cincinnati, thought it was 
“astounding” that any committee, particularly a committee dealing 
with the subject of ethics, should use such language. Mr. Upjohn of New 
York, for his part, could not see what there was objectionable. Mr. 
Smith said he could quickly point out what he disliked, and getting 
the instrument read the objectionable parts and explained his rea- 
sons for thinking they should not be allowed to stand. But, alas and 
alas! it was not the tone of the report nor its substance that he ob- 
jected to, it was merely one or two very undignified and improper 
words that had crept in. Mr. Clay, of Chicago, objected to any course 
but the adoption of the report as it stood. He knew and admired 
the writer of the report and on personal grounds desired it should be 
accepted unchanged. Other members expressed opinions for or 
against the report but having their attention drawn to the matter 
the general feeling of the convention at length seemed to incline 
toward a disbelief in the wisdom of accepting such a document. It 
was, however, accepted and ordered to be printed with the other re- 
ports, on the understanding that it should be returned to the writer 
for revision and correction. 

This action is better than the acceptance of the report in its first 
form, but it is bad enough, for the plain fact is that the convention 
has stultified itself by accepting a report which declares with inferen- 
tial plainness that one-half the members of the Institute are unfitted 
to associate with the other half. Such a statement as this, with an 
inference even better disguised, found ina report upon the ethical 
position of architects adopted at a convention of any other profes- 
sional body, would awake a storm of indignant protest. 

The last subject considered at this session was the report of the 
Committee on the Employment of a Clerk-of-the-Works, the consid- 
eration of which was expected to result in some definite action ; but, 
unfortunately, the committee had added to their report a draft of a 
suggested form of contract between architect and owner, so that 
though the report provoked plenty of discussion, it drifted back- 
wards and forwards from one subject to the other without any real 
progress being the result. Incidentally, too, the relation of architect 
and contractor, and the responsibility of the architect in the case of a 
contractor who persists in doing jerry-work came up, so that the dis- 
cussion had a wide range and to a certain degree was interesting and 
perhaps instructive ; but definite action is not usually brought about 
by such discursive discussion, and when the matter was finally dis- 
posed of, it merely left a sense of emptiness by way of compensation 
for the time and effort expended. 

The suggested form of contract was first disposed of by discovering 
that, broadly speaking, it was the sense of the meeting that the rela- 
tion between architect and owner were already sufficiently defined in 
the contract and specification ordinarily used; that to attempt to 
disavow responsibility would not affect the real question in the pres- 
ence of the court, and that the disclaiming of responsibility even when 
it was imposed with obvious injustice, was a thing which architects 
should be particularly chary of attempting, as it should be the mark 
of a thorough architect that he was competent to assume all respon- 
sibilities in the assurance that those which could properly be placed 
upon him his own capacity could support, and that the courts would 
hold him blameless for those which it was sought to place upon him 
unjustly. 

As to the clerk-of-the-works, it was thought that the fact that when 
such a person was employed he was to be paid by the owner, was 
already made clear in the present schedule of charges, and that it 
was not desirable to state what such a person should be paid, as cir- 
cumstances would be so variable. But it was agreed that it was very 
desirable that clerks-of-the-work should be employed on all important 
buildings and that architects should do all in their power to induce 
their clients to employ them on proper occasions. With this nega- 
tive result a long and general discussion ended. 

One thing was quite easy to note, that is, that the amalgamation of 
the two societies is not quite complete, or, rather, that the several 
members seem to forget that there has been an amalgamation. ‘The 
reports were curiously inconsistent, some speaking of this as the 
Second Convention and others as the Twenty-third. Committees who 
had in charge subjects that had been under investigation by the 
Western Association, or possibly by both societies, reported in sucha 
way as to take up matters at the point where the writer’s own pre 
vious reports had left them, without rehearsing what had gone before, 
as should have been done for the information of members of the orig- 
inal Institute who had no knowledge of past occurrences. 


EVENING SESSION, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


THE evening session began with the re-reading of the report of 
the Directors, and the suggestions therein made were taken up and 
discussed seriatim. 

The first of the suggested amendments to the By-laws, viz: “ No 
person shall be elected a Fellow of the Institute unless he shall have 
been elected an associate of a Chapter,” was adopted. The second 
amendment, which might be called the reciprocal of the first, and 
read: “Every Fellow of the Institute shall be a member of a 
Chapter,” as well as the one amending Article X by adding the 
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words: “Associate members of Chapters, when elected as Fellows 
of the Institute, shall become regular members of the Institute,” 
was lost, the ground being taken that the relations between Chapters 
and Institute were at present too ill-defined for it to be advisable for 
the Institute to attempt to impose conditions upon the Chapters as 
to the status of their membership. This was a most prudent deci- 
sion, for it was understood that the operation of these amendments 
was expected to have the effect that the members of the upper 
degree in Chapters — who were called “ Regular” members by the 
Western Association and Fellows by the Institute — must become 
members of the Institute. The effect of this would be that, if a 
present upper member of a Chapter did not choose to become 
a member of the Institute, he must be degraded to the lower class. 
As in many of the Chapters the majority of the members are not 
members of the Institute, and probably do not care to be for one 
reason or another, it would obviously be impossible to enforce such a 
behest, since the balance of power would be opposed to it. The in- 
evitable result would be conflict between Chapter and Institute, 
with all the attendant ills. The suggestion that the Schedule of 
Charges needed amendment in the clause relating to additions and 
alterations was given effect by a slight change, which makes it 
clearer that, besides the charge for additions and alterations, “an 
additional charge is to be made for the surveys and measurements 
incident thereto.” 

An attempt to change the schedule by adding an item which 
should practically cover the preparations of bills of quantities was 
quashed. ‘lhe Directors’ request that an assistant secretary should 
be appointed was objected to by Mr Adler, who made it plain that 
as an assistant secretary would be a permanent functionary, it would 
inevitably arise that as time went on he would usurp, whether by 
intent or by force of circumstances, the functions which he felt it 
was desirable should be discharged only by the Secretary himself ; 
that is, by a man whom the members of the Institute knew, and in 
whom they felt confidence. Mr. Adler’s advice prevailing, the 
request was laid on the table. 

Attention was called to the death of Canon Liddon, an Honorary 
Member, and the customary, resolution of respect was adopted. 

A few unimportant matters received attention, and then Mr. Fas- 
sett, of Kansas City, read an interesting and illustrated paper by 
Mr. S. E. Chamberlin, which gave an account of the method of pre- 
paring the foundation for the new city-hall in that city. Mr. 
Frederick Baumann, of Chicago, followed with an abstruse paper 
styled “Some Thoughts on Architecture,” and then the session 
adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 24. 


On assembling, the nominating committees reported two tickets, 
and when the ballots had been cast and counted the following were 
declared to be elected : 

Preside nt, R. M. Hunt, New York; First Vice-preside nt, W. W. 
Carlin, Buffalo, N. Y.; Second Vice-president, J. W. McLaughlin, 
Cincinnati, O.; Secretary, Jno. W. Root, Chicago, Ill. ; Treasurer, 
S. A. Treat, Chicago, Ill.; Directors: L. T. Scofield, Cleveland, O.; 
W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C.; G. B. Ferry, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. C. Mason, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. J. Clark, Louisville, 
Ky.; M. J. Dimmock, Richmond, Va.; Alfred Stone, Providence, 
R. L; E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, Mo. 

As to the place for holding the next convention, which was bal- 
loted for at the same time, with one productive result, the Secre- 
tary explained, when some one suggested that Chicago should be 
the place, that it was to be assumed that the convention would be 
held in that city in 1893, and he added that he would give this early 
announcement that an attempt would be made, and, he believed, a 
successful one at that, to hold an international convention of archi 
tects. Although New York stood at the head of the polls, and 
Boston had not been named, as soon as Mr. Clay, of Chicago, pro- 
posed that Boston should be the place, the applause and unanimous 
acceptance the proposition received seemed to indicate that that was 
the place that each had had in his mind, but had been bashful about 
uttering the name. 

The convention took a short recess to attend the President's re- 
ception at the White House, and to have its collective photograph 
taken in front of the Treasury Department Building. 

On reassembling, the matter of Honorary Members, which had 
been left in abeyance for a year, was taken up, and the former list 
of the American Institute of Architects was reaflirmed, and to it 
was added a few names, which will be found in the proceedings 
when published. On motion of Mr. Adler, a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer was passed for her able paper on the 
“Relations of Architect and Client,” and the publishers of the 
North American Review were requested to grant permission that 
the paper might be reprinted in pamphlet form, so that members of 
the Institute might use the document as a tract for distribution. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, of Providence, the Directors were in- 
structed to present Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s name to the next conven- 
tion for election to an Honorary Membership. Never was a gracious 
suggestion more deservedly made or more warmly received. 

Mr. Stone then asked that action might be had on the amendment 
to the By-laws proposed by him last year, to the effect that mem- 
bers who had reached the age of seventy should be exempt from fur- 
ther payment of dues, provided they had been members in good 








standing for ten consecutive years. The desired action was had and 
he amendment was adopted. 

Afver a few unimportaat routine motions the convention was de- 
clared adjourned. 


In the afternoon detached parties under the escort of members of 
the Washington Chapter visited buildings and places of interest in 
the city, and it should also be recorded that the trip up the Potomac 
to Mt. Vernon on the previous afternoon was found very enjoyable 
in spite of the violent rain which kept people between decks and in- 
terfered with their inspection of the grounds and buildings. 

The general feeling seemed to be that the convention had been 
both pleasant and successful. Unyuestionably it was pleasant, but 
let us see in what the success consists: (1) Officers have been 
elected who might just as well have held over without this formality. 
(2) A commission has been authorized to aid in the preservation of 
“ancient monuments,” and they will in all probability find their 
efforts — if they agree tomake any — quite futile. (3) Almost with- 
out exception the things that the Directors reported as worth doing 
have been “laid on the table.” as in the opinion of the convention 
not proper to do. (4) Indefinite action has been taken on the im- 
portant matter of the clerk-of-the-works. (5) The matter of educa- 
tion has been wisely left in statu quo, for it has been indicated that 
the established schools need no attention in this respect, and after all, 
grown men are fairly able to educate themselves. (6) An outrage 
has been quietly accepted in the shape of a report on Ethics, when 
all the ethics architects need is the observance of the Golden Rule 
and the conduct proper to honest gentlemen. (7) Resolutions of 
respect that no one personally had a good reason for framing have 
been adopted. (8) Votes of thanks have been passed purely as 
matters of form. (9) Sundry papers have been listened to, which 
every one would rather read in print than listen to, since in the one 
case he can “ skip the dry parts” and in the other he cannot. All 
else than this has consisted in tinkering with various parts of the 
machinery which such bodies seem to find necessary for their exist- 
ence. And to accomplish this a hundred men have spent hundreds 
of dollars and have travelled thousands of miles! It would be with 
a sorry sense of unsatisfied expectation that members would leave 
these conventions — for this was merely a typical occasion and left 
undone neither more nor less than usual — if it were not for the great 
compensation that the social side of these gatherings affords. It is in 
this that their real value and usefulness lies. Old a quaintanceships 
are renewed and new friendships formed in the interludes of official 
proceedings. Men recount their experiences, detail their troubles 
and gather from their fellows advice and support. From this point- 
of-view these gatherings are of incalculable benefit, and worth all 
they cost, but it is rather a pity that most of the routine proceedings 
cannot be dispensed with, for really it seems as if their usual form 
was this: A makes a recommendation, and at once the whole alpha- 
bet from B to Z exert all their powers to prove that it cannot and 


| ought not to be carried into effect. This is not peculiar to conven- 


tions of architects, but to all bodies similarly constituted, and there- 
fore is a thing not to be cured but endured. 


COMPRESSED AIR FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION. 


- “ene \ ITHIN the limits of 
. aif) Y the city of Dresden 
. Conk! the erection of steam 
boilers is prohibited, and 


with a view of developing 


small industries and also 
supplying electric light, the 
question of distr bution of 
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considerable attention. 
Electric distribution natu 
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the obiectix is t high-ten- 
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features of the scheme. Provision is made for the erection of ten 
triple-expansion condensing engines, working with an initial pressure 
of 150 pounds and twenty-fold expansion of steam, each engine to 
indicate 750 horse-power. The cylinders are to be 18.9 inches, 30.7 
inches, and 49.2 inches in diameter and 49.2 inches stroke, working 
at 60 revolutions per minute, which gives a piston speed of 490 feet 
per minute. ‘The illustration shows the engines arranged horizon- 
tally ; the flywheel shaft has two cranks, to one of which are con- 
nected the intermediate and high-pressure pistons, tandem fashion, 
and to the other the low-pressure piston and air-pump, the latter 
placed vertically below the foundaticns. Coupled to the extended 
piston-rods, in each case, is an air compressor. The steam consump- 
tion is estimated at from 12.1 pounds to 12.5 pounds per indicated 
horse-power per hour. The air compressors have cylinders 27.5 in- 
ches in diameter and 49.2 inches stroke, same as the engines, and 
while the latter are, of course, controlled by the Proell valve gear of 
the latest pattern, the air compressors are fitted with mechanically 
controlled double-beat valves of the Riedler ty pe. The cooling is 
effected by an external water jacket round the cylinder covers and 
valve chests, injection being objected to by the designer. The twenty 
compressor cylinders are caleulated to produce 2,200,000 cubic feet 
if air of 120-pound pressure per day, crediting the compressors with 
a coeflicient of efficiency of 90 per cent. Steam is to be generated 
by fifteen water-tube boilers of the “ Durr” type, each having 2,200 
square feet of heating surface, the fuel is to be lignite, fired into re- 
generators of the Schneider type, and with this arrangement the author 
expects to obtain an evaporation of five pounds of water per pound 
of lignite. An interesting automatic regulation is next described and 
illustrated, which has the object to adapt the air compression to the 
consumption. It consists of a pressure regulator operated upon by 
the air in the main, and altering the point of cut-off in the steam 
cylinder, thus either increasing or decreasing the speed of the engine 
until equilibrium is again « stablished. 

Probably the most novel features of the scheme consist in the 
motors, which it is intended to erect for the utilization of the com- 
pressed air. Heating the air during expansion and at the same time 
injecting a water spray, are the leading points. For medium powers 
of four horse-power and upwards, the author proposes to use the 
‘ Doerfel-Proell ” engine, of which a considerable number are already 
in regular use with steam, giving very economical results at from 200 
to 300 revolutions. This motor is combined with a coil boiler, in 
which latter the compressed air is heated before it enters the motor, 
and during the heating process a small amount of water enters the 
coil from an overhead reservoir, while the exhaust air is used for 
accelerating the draught, thus establishing a self-regulating arrange- 
ment. For small powers of from } horse-power, a new compound 
single-acting engine has been designed, somewhat of the pattern of 
the numerous box engines, the two cylinders being arranged on one 
centre line vertically above each other, and the pistons attached to 
the same crank passing between the two. In these little motors a 
gas-burner is provided under the bottom of the low-pressure cylinder to 
heat the air as it expands in the latter. This heating is of consider- 
able importance, and when completely carried out the author asserts 
that air motors can be worked as economically as any other method 
of power transmission, or producing steam-power on a moderate 
scale. In large engines, however, such as would be necessary to 
supply electric light for a district, the air-heating appliance would 
require considerable heating surface, and to obviate this, combined 
gas and air engines on the plan of Mr. Fischinger have been designed 
by the author, in which the heat of the gas explosion is immediately 
utilized to warm the compressed air used as motive power in the air 
cylinder. The two cylinders are arranged horizontally, tandem 
fashion, the air cylinder nearest the crankshaft. The compressed air 
enters the jacket of the gas cylinder, which latter is of the two cycle 
3enz type, cools this and enters the working cylinder ready heated. 
Phat all this has been most elaborately worked out in calculations 
will be expected by all who know Dr. Proell, and any one sufficiently 
nterested in this scheme will do well to study the pamphlet in ques- 
tion, which moreover contains detailed calculations on the capital to 
be expended as well as working expenses.— Engineering. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
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ENTRANCE TO THE AURELIA APARTMENT—HOUSE, FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y MESSRS. D. & J. JARDINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Gelatine Print issued with the International and Lnperial Editions only.) 


rHE BERKELEY SCHOOL, FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. LAMB & RICH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VPPHE building is of Indiana limestone and yellow Roman brick and 
“f+ terra-cotta. An interesting feature is the wide frieze supported 


by the central columns. It is a section of the Parthenon frieze 
and was modelled from the casts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


the procession of warriors on horseback, where three or four horse- 
men ride abreast of each other. The building is heated by hot 
water and is fitted with the latest improvements in ventilation which 
change the air of every room three times an hour. In the rear is 
an armory, two stories high and measuring 85 x 100 feet. 


UNION METHODIST CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. T. C. LINK, 
ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PARSONAGE FOR THE CENTR/.L PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DENVER, 
COL. MESSRS. KIDDER & HUMPHREYS, ARCHITECTS, DENVER, COL. 


Tus house is on Sherman Avenue and cost $21,000. 


THE GREAT STAIRCASE, FYVIE CASTLE, SCOTLAND.! 


“Frw parts of Scotland are less known to the traveller than the 
gently sloping vale of the Ythan, in the centre of the Lowlands of 
Aberdeenshire. It is not near any great highway of communication, 
nor does it boast of the striking scenery which tourists hunt for. - Its 
rich alluvial acres are well prized by sagacious farmers, but farther 
its fame does not spread. ‘The river Ythan, little broader than a 
large brook, which curls around the pleasure-grounds of Fyvie Castle, 
is still and sedgy. Along with this feature, the grounds, so park-like 
and carefully laid out — the meadows and broad trees, and the swans 
sailing in wide lake-like ponds, remind one of English park-scenery. 
The good preservation of the castle itself would harmonize with the 
association, but there is no such edifice in England. It is indeed one 
of the noblest and most beautiful specimens of that rich architecture 
which the Scottish barons of the days of King James VI, obtained 
from France. Its three princely towers, with their luxuriant coronet 
of coned turrets, sharp gables, tall roofs and chimneys, canopied 
dormer windows, and rude statuary, present a sky outline at once 
graceful, rich, and massive, and in these qualities exceeding even the 
far- famed Glammis. The for m of the central tower is peculiar and 
striking. It consists in appearance of two semi-round towers, with 
a deep curtain between them, retired within a round-arched recess 
of peculiar height and depth. The minor departments of the 
building are profusely decorated with mouldings, crockets, canopies, 
and statuary. The interior is in the same fine keeping with the 
exterior. One may question the goodness of the taste which has 
inlaid both ends of the hall with looking-glasses, that, multiplying its 
reflection, give it the appearance of almost indefinite length. But 
the great stair represented in the accompanying engraving is an 
architectural triumph such as few Scottish mansions can exhibit ; and 
it is so broad and so gently graduated as to justify a traditional 
boast that the laird’s horse used to ascend it. 

“It is probable that, though the ornamental portions of the edifice 
are not very old, they have been raised on works in the common 
Scottish square form, of great antiquity. A charter of the year 1397 
mentions the Castle of Fyvie, which, along with the lands, it trans- 
fers from Thomas Colvil, son of the lord of Oxinhame, to Henry de 
Preston, in return for a hundred pounds sterling, which he had ad- 
vanced to Colvil in his need.? The estate passed from the family of 
Preston into that of Meldrum, and was purchased in 1596 by Alex- 
ander Seton, sixth son of George Lord Seton, who was created Lord 
Fyvie two years afterwards, made Lord Chancellor in 1604 and cre- 
ated Earl of Dunfermline in 1606.8 He was a legal statesman of 
great influence and practical ability. A member of a strictly Roman 
Catholic family, he was educated in Italy, where, according to some 
of his contemporaries, he took orders. He was the godson of the 
unfortunate Queen Mary, and early in life became a favorite at her 
son’s court. The family biographer says, ‘Shortly after that. he 
came to Scotland he made his public lesson of the law before King 
James the VI, the senators of the College of Justice and advocates 
present, in the chapel royal of Holyrood-house, in his lawer gown and 
four-nooked cape, as lawers use to pass their tryalls in the universi 
ties abroad, to the great applause of the king and all present.’4 He 
passed up to the chancellorship through several grades of legal office. 
He was among the unpopular councillors with whom James, to satisfy 
the fears of the Presbyterian party, obliged himself not to meet in 
council, ‘at least when the cause of religion and matters of the church 
are treated.’ But those historians who had least sympathy with his 
Catholic religion praise his impartiality. He was made preceptor to 
Prince Charles, before the death of his elder brother made him appar- 
ent heir to the throne —a circumstance which does not appear to 
have been noticed by those who have attacked the Catholic tenden- 
cies of King Charles I. 

“The powerful statesman, whose foreign education induced him to 
make his first appearance in the French square-topped cap, probably 
employed an architect from France to adorn the rude towers of his 
new domain. Though a taste for the fine arts was then deemed far 
beneath the true dignity of a statesman, he seems not to have been 
ashamed to acknowledge such a weakness. ‘Chancellor Seaton,’ 





1 It should always be kept in mind that these illustrations from the “ Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland,” (1845) by R. W. Billings, are repub- 
lished very largely for the sake of giving instruction in one manner of the 
rendering of architectural drawings. 

2 Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, 501. 
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’ New Statistical Account of Scotland (Aberdeen), 3234. 
* Kingston’s Continuation of Maitland’ House of Seytoun, 6& 
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says Craufurd, ‘was esteemed one of the most eminent lawyers of 
his time, and one of the wisest men the nation then had, a great 
virtuoso and a fine poet!;’ and Lord Kingston, in the family history 
already cited, says he ‘ was well versed in the mathematics, and had 
great skill in architecture.’ 

* The castle and domain are now in possession of the family of 
Gordon. Fyvie Castle was distant from any of the great fields of 
Scottish contention, and no more important warlike incident is 
connected with it than that Montrose spent a night beneath its roof. 
It holds a humble but popular place in poetry, as associated with the 
loves of its valiant trumpeter and ‘Mill o’ Tiftie’s Annie.’ The 
well-known ballad tells us that 

*** He hied him to the head o’ the house, 
To the house-top o’ Fyvie; 
He blew his trumpet loud and shrill, 
’T was heard at Mill o’ Tiftie 


“* Her father locked the door at night, 
Laid by the keys fu’ canny; 
And when he heard the trumpet sound, 
Said, ** Your cow is lowing, Annie.”’’ 


Faithful to this poetic legend, the figure of the trumpeter, starting in 
stone from the peak of a turret, points his constant but silent trumpet 
towards the dwelling of the inexorable miller. His daughter was no 
imaginary her tombstone is in Fyvie kirkyard, and 


documents show that her father was owner of the mill in 1672.” ? 


personage 


Additional Ll'ustrations in the LIaternational Edition. | 
SECTION OF THE BOURSE DU COMMERCE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. 
BLONDEL, ARCHITECT 
Copper-plate Engraving 
HOUSE IN KLAGENFURTH, AUSTRIA. PROF. A. GUNOLT, ARCHI- 
rECT. 

(Gelatine Print 
BUILDING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, KLAGENFURTH, 
AUSTRIA. PROF. A. GUNOLT, ARCHITECT. 

Gelatine Print.} 

WELL-HEAD FROM A VENETIAN PALACE, NOW IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM DRAWN BY MR. SYDNEY TUGWELL. 
ROOF OF THE ABBEY LIBRARY, WESTMINSTER, ENG. DRAWN BY 
MR. SYDNEY TUGWELL. 

HOUSE FOR RK. H. CAZALET, ESQ., CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE, ENG. MR. C. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT, LONDON, ENG. 
MOUSEHOLD HEATH. FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN SELL COTMAN. 








to de mands of corre sponde nis Y 


who 


[The editors cannot pay atte ntion 


forget to give their names and addresses as quaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves re sponsible for opinions expressed by 
their corre spon lents.] 
rHE WATCH AS A COMPASS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 20, 1890 
To THE EpiIToRs OF THE AMERIGAN AR( HITECT 


Bousfield, in 


finding the « 


Is not your ¢ rrespondent Mr G ambie1 
it the method of 


) 


Dear Sirs, 


error in his assertions abo ompass 


points by means of a watch 


If he would point the hour-hand of a watch whose dial had twenty 
four hour marks on it, instead of twelve, at the sun and leave the 
watch alone he would find that the hand would always point to the 
sun and the XII mark always be toward the south ; the watch would 


merely measure the angular distance of the sun from the meridiar 
The prin iple is i | the samne 
speed of whose 


thus at noon the 


recisely with an 
pare nt) speed ol the 
b ith point south and at 
ond the mer 


in this case the 


ordinary watch tl 


hour-hand is twice the (ay 
hand and the XII mark 


the prog ess of 





hour thereafte: idian is show 


by half the pre 


the sun bey 


wress of the hand, or, watch revister 


twice the augular path of the sun, or, “ point the hour-hand at th 
sun and half way back to XII is south.” 

Mr. Gambier-Bousfield’s example is wrong merely becau 
measured the wrong way, that is to say at eight o'clock in the morn 
ing X would be south and at eight o’clock in the evening the hal 


way mark Is, ¢ 





The metho irate so far as the s is accurate 

Il am, yours very truly, J. H. M 
Lives of the Officers of State 1h 
New Stat al Account (Aberdeen), 325 
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LAY OFF A ROOF OF UNEQUAL EAVES-HEIGHT 


PORT TOWNSEND, WASH., 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


October 19, 1890 
To 
Dear Sirs,—In answer to a question by W. P. P. L., | ‘ 
the American Architect of October 11, 1890, I send the following 
solutions, graphical as well as algebraical 
The points A and C are given, i.¢., the horizontal length A 
the vertical leneth C FE 


(; 


rHeE EpIroRs OF THE 


mace 28, of 


Ky, and 
are known; and ( 2 the height of the truss 














A 


above 1 E is known. We have to find the points B, O and D 
In point A make 1 G 2 OB perpendicular to A FE; draw C G 
erect / Bin centre of A G and perpendicular to same; draw B A and 
& O perpendicular to A E. 

Now we find B A BD, an 
O D. 

From the above find that 
that must be found from the lengths given and « 
“necessary condition” as mentioned 
length of A O= OD accurately, 
it can be done in the following way : 

Che triangles D O B and D ¢ E having « ial an 

(1) DE: OD CE: OB 
und (2)20 D+ DE i E, 


lhus DE ODw~yw Cc FF 7 sts ie 


langle 2 A O BD O, also A O 


construction we 10 O PD are leneths 
t possibly be 


But to vet 


nin 
under 2d. the 


it will be better to use algebra; and 


ew: OD x Cs 





Thus we can easily find O D, as O ind C’ FE, in the las 
equation, are all known quantities or k 
In a manner similar to the above we can find A / BR Dand / 
and BC Yours respectfully, , a SCHROEDI 
PoRT TOWNSEND, WASH.. Oct 
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Therefore angle C A H equals angle H B D, and the two sides are | 


of equal pitch. Yours respectfully, Q. E. D. 


To tue Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— All of your respondents give right answers to my 
problem — you would not have published them else. Mr. Cramer 
gives the eranhical solution that I had in mind, and that is perhaps 


4 


me 


F 


A O C 





most serviceable, but without a demonstration, which I here append. 
Let A B C be the roof, of equal slopes. Draw A F and B O ver- 
tical; B F and A D horizontal. BF 
which is the rise of the roof above A. Produce A F' and C B, meet- 
ing in E. Then triangles E B F and B D O are equal, having their 
bases and two adjacent anglesequal. Therefore E F= BO=A F. 
Hence, to construct the roof, lay off successively A F and F E equal 
to the required rise. Join E C. Thendraw F B horizontal, cutting 
E Cin B, which is the vertex of the roof. , i ye 


ICE-HOUSES. 
BALTIMORE, MD., October 14, 1899. 
lo tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, —1I want to build an ice-house. Opinions are divided 


somewhat as to whether above ground or below (partially), keeps ice 
best. 








Will you kindly favor with your experience in your next issue. 

My impression is, that there is no non-conductor better than the 
earth, and that where underground houses have been unsuccessful it 
was because of improper drainage or ventilation. 

A stone-walled underground house does not appear to be successful 
unless it is lined with logs and sheathing or studding, but if you do 
this and drain and vent properly, I do not think any above-ground 
ice-house can be superior. Respectfully, “ Frigip.” 


Tur advantage of burying an ice-house in the earth is that the surround- 
ing temperature in summer will be fifteen and twenty degrees below that 
of the air above ground, and a given amount of insulation is proportionally 
more effective ; but insulation is necessary either above or below ground, 
and drainage must be perfect. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


- . = oor, 
CHIPPING : 
A 6) i! 
oe \ 

Corp Warer without Ice. — The following method of obtaining 
a constant supply of cool water at all times is described by the Railroad 
and Engineering Journal as being in general use in Hanover, York 
County, Pa. The town, says the Journal, is closely built up and with- 
out any system of drainage, so that the water from the wells is unfit 
to drink. Some years ago these reasons led to the introduction into 
the town of a supply of very excellent water from a large spring about 
three miles distant. This water is brought through iron pipes, and when 
it reaches the consumer in summer is warm, while the water in the wells 
is cool. For this reason many of the inhabitants drink the well-water, 
and, as a consequence, typhoid fever is a prevalent disease in that com- 
munity. In order to obtain pure cool water, not impregnated with lime, 
some of the inhabitants of the place have adopted a plan which is so 
simple and gives such excellent results that it is worthy of general 
adoption wherever there is a water-supply other than wells or springs. 
The plan is as follows: A cylindrical galvanized-sheet-iron tank twelve 
inches in diameter and four or five feet long, is placed in the bottom of 
a well. This tank is then connected by a galvanized-iron pipe with the 
water-supply pipes, and another pipe is carried from the tank to the 
surface of the ground, or to any convenient point for drawiug water, 
and has a cock at the upper end. The tank is consequently always 
filled with water from the water-supply, and being in the bottom of the 
well, the water is cooled off and acquires the temperature of the well ; 
so that that which is drawn from the tank is as cool as well-water, and 
is without any of the impurities with which the latter is contaminated. 
The water drawn from the tank in one of the wells in the place named 
had a temperature of fifty-six degrees when the thermometer in the at- 
mosphere above stood at seventy-six degrees. This method gives an 
abundant supply of cool water during the whole summer, and can be 
adopted in all cities, towns, or in the country. If a well is available, 
it can be used; if not, by simply digging a hole in the ground deep 
enough so as not to be affected by the surface temperature, and bury- 
ing the tank, it will answer equally well. This hole might be dug in 
a cellar or outside the building. If the water has any impurities in 
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| there are no complaints. Farmers and cotton-planters have made money, 


| opinions demand respect. Our industrial system of the 


| cently referred to. These considerations are intended to emphasize the im- 





suspension, such as mud, the tank should be made accessible, so that it 
can be cleaned separately. — Jnvention. 


Compressep Woop For Buitpinc. — If we may believe Germen 
journals, brick and terra-cotta are no longer to stand alone as the best 
fire-resisting building materials. A new hotel, which has just been put 
up at Hamburg, is described as being built entirely of blocks of com- 
pressed wood as hard as iron and by subjection to certain chemical 
processes rendered absolutely proof against both fire and the attacks of 
insects. If the claims of the inventor are well founded, he is clearly 
wasting time in the Fatherland and should come over to us with his in- 
vention without delay and reap the reward of his labors. A process 
of making wood fireproof is just one of those things which American 
builders have been hankering after for some decades past. — Fire and 
Water. 


Tue Diminisuine or Naturat Gas. — The pressure of natural gas 
wells in Indiana and Ohio is steadily diminishing, the diminution hav- 
ing already amounted to between 30 and 40 per cent. Professor Orton 
urges the imperative necessity of cities and States taking action to re- 
strict wasteful use of gas; but even the strictest regulations, he says, 
cannot prevent the exhaustion of the supply in a few years. In this 
connection, says the Engineering and Mining Journal, it is interesting to 
note that the Pennsylvania Company has taken the step of refusing to 
sell natural gas in Erie, Penn., except by meter, charging 22'¢ cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, in order to prevent waste of the gas. No factories 
are to be furnished at any point on its line, as all the gas will be used 
for domestic purposes. — Science. 














THE most satisfactory feature of the present business situation is that, 
after ten months of almost uninterrupted galloping activity in all branches 
of manufacturing and trade, there are no weak spots, no accumulations of 
goods, no congestions or inflammations to suddenly develop into virulence 
in the body politic. There seems to be no restriction of opportunities, no 
abnormal growth of general indebtedness, no expansion of producing- 
capacity beyond probable needs. Speculators, it is true, are disappointed, 
railroad builders and promoters are discontented, but outside of these 


and are better off this year than last; laborers are generally employed at 
living wages; manufacturing interests are mostly overcrowded with orders; 
money-lenders have every available dollar at work flying from hand to 
hand. There are very few evidences of weakness. Even the political 
agitators, who are quick to discover terrible evils brought about by their 
political enemies, have not been able to make a brush-fire out of people's 
woes. There is a growth and activity in the smaller towns throughout the 
country, and especially west of the Alleghenies, which exceeds all experi- 
ence. The peculiarity of this activity is that it is establishing a multitude 
of little market-producing centres in localities heretofore mainly devoted to 
agriculture. The census has shown this in a strong light. Besides this, a 
spirit has been infused into agricultural activity far greater than before 
these new little centres were started. Ten to twenty years ago, but little 
manufacturing, comparatively speaking, was carried on in twenty States of 
the Union. Within a few years all this has been changed, and centres of 
industrial activity and commercial life have sprung ap, creating a radically 
different condition of things. developing new interests and diversifying 
them, and creating innumerable new opportunities for creative and con- 
structive talent. This movement has received an impetus which may, and 
probably will, last for years. The alleged evil of excessive railroad con- 
struction prepared the way for this progress. The commercial world in 
both Europe and America is on a stable basis as respects ability, present 
and prospective, to effect balances without inconvenience. Each country 
ix discovering what itis best fitted for, and in the steps to this discovery a 
development and an enlargement is going on, surprising as it is beneficial 
to the energies and spirit of the people. New industrial habits and capaci- 
ties are being formed, and point is being given to latent energies that have 
never yet been aroused among the people. In short, national character is 
being developed with a power behind it and an objective point in the front 
such as never stimulated people in the past. In Europe, the effect of this 
wonderful industria! development is to weaken the military props in time. 
There is a slow increase of wealth among the toilers of Europe, as there is 
a rapid increase of wealth among the toilers of America. The effect of 
sach improving conditions here we all see and know. The effect on Euro- 
pean industrial society is not so evident, but it will crop out with a mighty 
upheaval some time, and that not as far off as people imagine who measure 
progress now by the foot-rules in use during the last century. In trade 
and manufacturing affairs there is greater activity than twelve months ago. 
The iron-makers are making giant strides towards the ten-million-ton basis. 
Scores of projects to develop and extend that industry are taking shape. 
Textile manufacturers are gaining ground, especially in the direction of 
inventions and labor-saving devices and machinery. That our dependence 
on foreign markets for even the finer grades and makes of textile goods 
will steadily decline is asserted by textile goods manufacturers whose 
time is exact 
enough, is being rounded out and extended. New forces are at work 
which are not the product of any man’s brain. New industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are multiplying, and their increase is an assurance 
that fluctuations in values and depressions in trade will decline. The coal- 
producers far in the interior are expanding mine capacity as the result of 
the building-up of so many new little trade-producing centres. Shops are 
springing up, also, to serve their purposes. The next point gained will be 
the establishment of new and independent Western financial centres re- 


portance of the new movement now at work to lift economic and financial 
policies out of the domain of mere political discussion. This grand result 

will be accompli-hed soon, and the attempt to lift these vital questions out 

of the ruts they are in onto a plane of national interest will develop 
American statesmanship as it is to be, and will show to the masses what | 
they have never yet clearly perceived, viz: that economic and fiscal 
policies are not to be determined by men, prejudice or opinion, or by 

votes, even, but by the basic, irresistible necessities of the people and the 
country 
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